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Everyone loves a winner! 


No matter how much we may pity the 
“under dog,” it’s only human nature to 
give a pat on the back to the winner. 

We have this feeling for objects as 
well as people. When we see that a 
certain make of automobile is popular, 
we're more likely to buy that make than 
one less popular. 

All of which explains why more and 
more women are daily being added to the 
long list who use P & G White Naphtha 
Soap, America’s largest-selling laundry 
soap. 

Women buy P & G because they know 
= thoroughly other women—thousands 

that it makes white 
ae white, and is safe for their colored 
clothes. It is equally good for your other 
household cleansing tasks. 

There is no mystery about the suprem- 
acy of P & G—t is simply a better soap. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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plishment exists 
first in imagination. 
We are looking for- 


ward to the tomor- 
rows, building and 


planning so that they 
will find us prepared. 


Pioneer Bankers 
RESOURCES MORE THAN 85 MILLIONS 
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Labor The great element in the strength of our 
Unity American labor movement has been the fact 


that our unions rest upon a basis of common 
needs and problems and our rigid exclusion of all issues involving 
personal religion and partisan politics. Our American labor movement 
has declared for the organization of all workers, regardless of race, 
creed, sex or nationality. The things upon which groups of human 
beings agree are much fewer than those upon which they differ. 
This is a fact which makes for richness in national development and 
world civilization. But this rich variety has its roots in units of or- 
ganized activities for the essential work of the world. These essen- 
tial undertakings in which there is identity of interests are, in the main, 
vocational. Workers find their unit in the craft union. These units 
are concerned exclusively with production and economic problems and 
situations. There is common economic need among all wage earners 
which the union meets despite wide individual differences under the 
categories enumerated. This economic need is a basic one in the life 
and work of workers. The right to negotiate terms of employment, 
adequate wages, the short workday, and good working conditions are 
fundamental.in the realization of American standards of living. In 
the achievement of these purposes all are concerned, whatever their 
race, creed, sex or nationality. 

To interject issues upon which there is wide individual diversity 
is to sow the seeds of dissension where unity is essential and at the 
same time to add no luster to the issue that is projected out of its 
proper sphere. The trade-union movement will gain by concentrating 
its energies upon labor problems and maintaining a fine regard for 
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the right of individual members to decide personal matters in accord 
with their own best judgment. The same principle is essential in the 
maintenance of international labor organizations and undertakings. 
There must be autonomy upon national issues with cooperation for the 
promotion of mutual interests. 

This cannot be interpreted to mean, however, that any individual 
or group has a right to make decisions irrespective of their effect upon 
others. We decide most wisely when we regard all relations between 
friends and realize we are in truth our brother’s keeper. 

The best interests of our American labor movement forbid devia- 
tion from the principle of labor unity upon which we have builded. 


Make Union The units of which our labor movement is 
Meetings constructed are the local unions. The strength 
Attractive of the movement is conditioned by the 

strength of these units. The fundamental 
problem that confronts us, then, is how to make the local union a more 
vital center. 

The union gains opportunity for power as its membership in- 
creases. Membership consisting of all working within the jurisdiction 
of the union constitutes mobilized power that is the basis for effective 
collective bargaining. Obviously the problem of getting into the 
unions all those who should be members is a problem of salesmanship. 
Workers have to be convinced that union membership will bring re- 
turns justifying the investment of money, time, and collective en- 
deavor. Salesmanship is the art of presenting the possibilities of union 
membership in an effective way demonstrated in membership increases. 

But the union can hold these members only by rendering services. 
Some of these services are higher wages, shorter hours, better working 
conditions gained through collective bargaining. Once high standards 
are established, workers are prone to forget that the union is neces- 
sary to maintain standards as well as to establish them, and to become 
careless about union dues and attendance on union meetings. Most 
unions furnish, in addition, union benefits—sick or death benefits, old- 
age or pension features, unemployment funds or various types of bene- 
fits. Services of this type are an important factor in holding mem- 
bership. 

But the mere holding of members is not enough. If the union is 
to be a vital center it must represent alert intelligence and capacity, 
concerning itself with union progress and human welfare. To 
further this development unions provide educational opportunities. 
These are of two kinds—to promote craftsmanship and to enable 
members to deal with situations of life and work more effectively. 
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All these things are good and necessary, but in doing any or all 
of them it is well to have as the standard by which methods and pro- 
cedure for accomplishment are judged—the effect upon the unions. 

The union is the indispensable link in the chain, therefore it is 
wise to make it plain that the union is the source of all benefits. The 
index to union health is the union meeting. If that is to be kept 
healthy, stimulating, intelligently attractive, considerable ability must 
be brought to bear upon the problem of making meetings attractive. 

The union meeting should be the channel for getting necessary 
and important information for members. In addition to consider- 
ation of business matters, each meeting should provide something 
of an educational nature. And, finally, there should be provisions for 
sociability. Upon local union officials rests the responsibility for pro- 
viding all of these features in a way that will make union meetings 
attractive. 


Political The special Senate committee investigating 
Corruption the recent primary election in Pennsylvania 

is putting before the country a picture of 
what happens under democratic institutions if citizens do not faith- 
fully perform their duties and do their full part in maintaining stand- 
ards of honesty and intelligence in the conduct of public affairs: Ap- 
palling testimony of votes bought, payment from partisan funds of 
persons operating primary machinery, party “philanthropy,” and all 
of the other subtle and insidious methods of corruption that political 
interests can exert through partisan channels. 

This testimony reveals such callous betrayal of public trust as 
well as degradation of individual standards of civic ethics that we as 
a nation are confronted with the problem of purging the temple of 
democracy that our politicians have perverted into a den of money 
changers. 

Honesty and wisdom in handling elections are essential to efh- 
ciency in a democratic government. Practices that aim at corruption 
of elections are a cowardly and insidious attack upon our free institu- 
tions. The freedom that is ours today is a heritage held by us in. 
trust, to be handed on to the succeeding generations with enhanced 
value in payment for the privileges made possible for us by the 
sacrifices and loyalty of the Americans who preceded us. Those 
who endanger this freedom are just as surely traitors as those who 
carry information to alien foes. Those citizens of Pennsylvania who 
so far forgot the decent conduct befitting citizens of a republic as 
to seek to control public decisions by corrupt methods and to under- 
mine the political integrity of fellow citizens have committed an 
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offense against our government and our whole nation. Those who 
thought to profit by the corruption are equally guilty with those who 
made or accepted corrupt offers. 

Nor shall we as a people content ourselves with disclosing the 
evil deeds of corruptionists. That will avail us no more than did 
washing his hands free Pilate from responsibility for the blood of an 
innocent man. After such disclosure the important duty remains to 
find whether our political practices and methods create situations 
that are conducive to corruption. If this is to be a government of 
the people, for the people, and by the people, we must not only 
mete judgment against those who would destroy our liberty, but 
study with eternal vigilance how to eliminate those features that 
make for political irresponsibility and the lowering of political ethics. 

It is intolerable that members of our national government shall 
continue to be chosen by such methods as have been testified to by 
members of the Pennsylvania machine. 


Constructive The trend toward dictatorship in Europe 
Politics gives cause for reflection. There seems 

something in this abandonment of constitu- 
tional government for dictatorships akin to revolt against political 
incapacity. This tendency is the cause for deep concern for those in- 
terested in constructive political development. To establish dictator- 
ships is repudiation of the philosophy of democracy and belief in 
progress through education. 

On the other hand those who believe in democracy are at fault 
in not seeing to it that democratic government develops methods that 
will make for efficiency and the selection of capable representatives 
for specific responsibilities. We have entrusted important functions 
to government, and if democratic government fails to make good 
there is an opportunity for reactionary groups to make a good case 
against constitutional government. 

In the past, political decisions and policies have been generally 
based upon opinions rather than upon facts. As post-war issues have 
involved wide implications crucial to the integrity of nations, the need 
for records and facts to develop an intelligent basis for action has 
become increasingly evident. 

In our own country we hear criticism of congressional inaction 
upon vital problems of policy. Unimportant matters are settled 
quickly, but such issues as Muscle Shoals wait indefinitely. We see 
congressional investigations which cost large sums but which fail to 
develop illuminating or consequential facts or to clarify the situa- 
tions. These investigations are only occasional inquiries into special 
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problems, whereas legislative bodies need to have regular and system- 
atic compilation of data prepared for use of legislators. Legisla- 
tion can no longer safely proceed without measuring rods to indicate 
effects of policies and methods tried and to develop adaptations to 
current situations. 

The demagogue and the propagandist find their work made 
easier when officials and private citizens have not the materials upon 
which to base wise judgments on the records of elected persons. 

It is the urgent duty of democracy to make its government in- 
telligent and efficient. 


Schools and Good vision is essential to so much of normal 

Eyesight Conservation life that we read with immediate concern the 
warning of the Eyesight Conservation So- 

ciety of America that near-sightedness is increasing among children. 

The Council discusses defective illumination as a fundamental 
factor in this increase and declares: “Even though the provisions for 
adequate daylighting should entail a cost in excess of artificial light- 
ing, the adoption of artificial light as the sole source of illumination 
for schools, as has been advocated by some, and the failure to provide 
adequate natural illumination would probably be a false economy.” 

In pointing out the wastes due to faulty illumination, the Council 
states that a child needs greater intensity of illumination than an adult 
and that the child’s mind functions largely in proportion to the volume 
of stimulation received through the eye. Eye fatigue is quickly re- 
flected in slowing down in intellectual development. Faulty lighting 
leads to harmful postural habits which are permanently injurious to 
health. 

Two lines of preventive procedure immediately suggest them- 
selves: Intelligent and sustained efforts for better illumination in public 
schools and education in the principles of correct posture. For the 
information necessary for both efforts we must look to the scientists, 
but in the practical undertaking of dissesminating information and in 
securing the adoption of constructive policies, Labor has a definite 
opportunity for service. We have local committees on education that 
could use their influence in behalf of the best standards of lighting in 
schools. When parents know what artificial lighting in schools does 
to their children, they will take prompt and definite action against ap- 
parent wasteful economies in construction that are so terribly wasteful 
of human power. 

Correct posture is necessary to good life and work. There is 
such a close interdependence between the physical and the intellectual 
and spiritual that it would be difficult to over-estimate the importance 
of correct posture upon health. Our children are taught physiology in 
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schools but they are not taught what to do with that knowledge in 
daily living. Correct posture is an art based upon knowledge of the 
body and its coordinated use. Practicing the art of correct posture 
implies self-discipline and material aids. Attention to the problems 
of correct lighting and posture will do much to conserve human power 
and resources. 

Suggestions in school lighting were prepared by a sub-committee 
of the Sectional committees of the American Engineering Standards 


Committee. 


Wages, Prosperity, The whole nation looks forward to periods of 
Thrift prosperity, and is anxious to narrow the inter- 

vening periods in the hope of preventing the 
curve of the business cycle from reflecting depressions and crises. 
Study of this problem shows plainly that to depress any one factor in 
the production equilibrium is to start a force that will depress not only 
the industry directly concerned, but the whole industrial structure. 
Just as throwing a stone into a pond starts waves of constantly widen- 
ing radius until the circle covers the whole surface, so changing any 
production factor changes the whole basis of coordination. A down- 
ward change brings a downward pull; an upward revision tends to 
lift the plane of all. Labor, accordingly, protests all downward 
revisions of wages. 

The other phase of this same principle is the lifting power of 
wage increases. Wage increases mean higher standards of life for 
the workmen, which make better workmen, capable of better work. 
High wages also make it more important for the management to get 
results from increased expenditures for wages. Better management 
and better machine equipment result. Production is increased and 
production costs per unit are lowered. 

A most important corollary of recognition of reciprocal effects is 
the development of bases of cooperation. Production as now recog- 
nized is essentially cooperative and cooperation must rest upon clear 
understanding of mutual needs and interests. 

Thrift consists in intelligent expenditures and wise provisions for 
emergencies. Union workers use union machinery to take care of a 
part of this purpose. Union benefits are in some degree emergency 
provisions. But the union workers who earn high wages have oppor- 
tunities for individual thrift represented by home owning, investments, 
savings accounts, education of children and other uses of money that 
reflect respect for the work that earned it, and the possibilities of human 
life to which it opens the way. 
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The worker wants to provide for his own needs and desires. If 
he is able to do so he can do his part in maintaining consuming and 
purchasing levels necessary to keep production machinery employed. 


Partnership Out of a great crisis usually comes clear 

and penetrating understanding. So it is not 
strange to find one of England’s great statesmen recently presenting, 
with simplicity and great clarity, a very profound truth of industrial 
relationship—the principle of mutual interests. 

In discussing lessons of the general strike Earl Grey recently 
said to the National Liberal Club in London that the factory and 
labor were essential to each other and that instead of assuming offen- 
sive or defensive attitudes toward each other they needs must get on 
a better footing. But how? Earl Grey replied with simplicity and 


courage: 


“There is only one thing that I can see which will really 
produce good will between employers and employed and that is 
complete partnership in the industry. That does not mean mere 
profit-sharing. Profit-sharing by itself will always be looked 
upon as a sort of bonus or bribe or something of that kind to 
keep labor quiet; it will not give the sense of partnership. The 
sense of partnership can only be given by sharing in management. 
That is what real partnership means.” 


Obviously this is another way of stating union-management co- 
operation—an undertaking that recognizes mutuality of interests and 
responsibilities. 

Desirable as cooperation is, it cannot flow from one side or the 
other but results from joint understanding. The initiative in moving 
to a basis of cooperation must come from management, for manage- 
ment gives orders. Earl Grey stated this fact thus: 


“It is cooperation which is essential. First, the responsi- 
bility is with employers to show that they have really learned 
that lesson; and that their minds are open to it as they have not 
yet been open to it. Then it is up to organized labor to respond.” 


Labor hopes that employers of this country will not wait for 
some cataclysm like the general strike to teach them the need of co- 
operation. If employers will profit from experience with develop- 
ments that may be studied in operation, the unions will be able to put 
skill, efficiency and good will at their service. 
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Are Agreements Several coal mining companies of West Vir- 
Binding? ginia entered into a contract with the United 
Mine Workers, which is known as the Jack- 
sonville agreement. These companies recently resumed operation on 
a non-union basis at reduced wages. In deciding whether the agree- 
ment could be enforced and the companies restrained from employ- 
ing other than union miners and from evicting union men from 
company houses, the Court held that the agreement was not a con- 
tract legally enforceable. 
In commenting editorially upon this decision the New York Jour- 


nal of Commerce observes: 


“But however all this may be, the agreement is certainly 
in the usual sense of the term, a contract none the less, and 
American employers most positively can not afford to view it in 
any other light. They may or may not be able to avoid damage 
suits, injunctions and other legal processes when they treat such 
arrangements as scraps of paper, but they can not in the nature 
of the case escape certain other very disagreeable consequences. 
Employing groups in this country are continually calling upon 
labor organizations to honor their contracts and regularly and 
rightly raise a storm of protest when they fail to do so. Sauce 
for the goose is likewise sauce for the gander. It will certainly 


prove idle to call upon labor to do that which employers them- 
selves decline to do.” 


With this conclusion Labor is in hearty accord. 





BRITISH TRADE UNIONISM 
W. A. APPLETON, 


General Secretary, General Federation of Trade Unions of Great Britain 


O THE American trade union- 

ist, the British trade union move- 

ment must always be interesting. 
It has historical associations which 
appeal to the transatlantic tempera- 
ment. While it would be inaccurate 
to say that it actually began the or- 
ganized fight for better wages and 
better working conditions, it would 
be quite true to claim that it was the 
forerunner of the modern movement. 
This had, if not its origin, at least its 
renaissance, in what is known as the 
industrial revolution; that is, the pe- 
riod when power-driven machinery 
involved the building of factories and 
the destruction of those hand proc- 
esses which had been operated in the 
homes of the craftsmen. 

It owed much, in its early days, to 
its connection with the Friendly So- 
cieties. Indeed, many of the older 
unions started as Friendly Societies 
because the law was definitely and 
brutally arranged and constituted 
against those combinations of work- 
men which aimed at collective bar- 
gaining in respect of wages or con- 
ditions of work. By grouping them- 
selves in Friendly Societies the work- 
men secured some immunity from the 
laws of those days and also gave 
their unions that stability which 
arises from accumulated funds and a 
benevolent public opinion. 

Not only were the unions helped 
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by their association with the Friendly 
Societies, but they received consider- 
able support from benevolent and 
far-seeing men and women who were 
entirely outside their own ranks. 
Anyone who has read the industrial 
history of England will be able to 
recall the names of men and women 
who, in opposition to what would 
now be described as their class inter- 
ests, gave devoted service to the 
trade unions. Not the least amongst 
these was the Rev. Canon Girdle- 
stone who, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, devoted talents 
and time and incurred incredible hos- 
tility, all in the interests of those who 
were badly paid. Especially was this 
the case where these badly paid ones 
worked upon the land. 

There are living, even today, old 


trade unionists who remember their 


grandfathers’ stories of economic and 
legal repression; of consequential at- 
tempts on the part of the oppressed 
to evade the law; of funds accumu- 
lated in spite of the law and often 
in the shape of bank notes which had 
been halved or quartered and shared 
amongst trustees—the halving and 
quartering taking place in order to 
prevent the fraudulent conversion of 
these notes to the use of the indi- 
vidual holding them. This caution 
was necessary because the law in- 
flicted no punishment for this particu- 
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lar kind of theft. The old pioneers 
were up against both law and indus- 
trial ostracism. Their efforts were 
heroic and incomparably greater than 
those of their successors, who, in 
Great Britain at least, find the laws 
on their side and the public acquies- 
cent or afraid when the laws are 
broken. 

With the passing of the Act of 
1824, which repealed what were 
known as the Combination Laws, 
workmen became legally entitled to 
combine to procure improvements in 
wages and working conditions. 

Unfortunately, the firebrands 
amongst them went to extremes, the 
public and Parliament were both 
frightened, and some of the objec- 
tionable restrictions were re-enacted. 
A long struggle ensued, during which 
old laws were resuscitated and 
strained or perverted, or generally 
mis-interpreted in order that those 
who were opposed to trade unions 
might recover the dominating posi- 
tion and repressive powers which they 
held previous to the repealing Act 
in 1824. 

Many savage sentences and brutal 
imprisonments marked this period of 
the movement’s growth. Justice did 
not hold the scales equally; neither 
was she blind. Very persistently she 
looked to one side and that was not 
the workman’s side. The good men 
and true, both within and without 
the unions, labored heroically and 
incessantly, and in 1871 and 1876 
further repealing acts left the unions 
with a degree of freedom and liberty 
which immediately resulted in their 
very rapid growth. 

All this time, and indeed until 
about the year 1900, the unions had 
maintained as their nexus,—that in- 
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fluence which binds together,—the 
provision of what are known as 
friendly benefits. Unemployment, 
sickness and funeral benefits were 
common, and in some of the more 
ambitious unions they also arranged 
for the superannuation of aged mem- 
bers. The provision and administra- 
tion of these benefits developed busi- 
ness knowledge and aptitude of the 
highest importance, alike to the 
workmen and the state. Through 
this part of their work they acquired 
knowledge of affairs and power to 
debate, on more equal terms, ques- 
tions of trade, of profit and of loss. 

With the advent of what was 
called the new unionism came the 
propagation of the idea that business 
knowledge was useless because eco- 
nomic problems could be solved by 
political action. 


This new doctrine, sedulously cul- 
tivated by those who were ambitious 
for political preferment, involved the 
cult of numbers. To determine eco- 
nomic problems by political pressure 


required many votes. To obtain 
these required in turn the lowering of 
contributions and the consequential 
throwing overboard of the Friendly 
benefits. From this period, 1900 and 
onwards, the workingpeople were 
taught to look to Parliament rather 
than to themselves or their trade 
unions for the amelioration of every 
economic difficulty. Every political 
party that aspired to power played 
down to this new conception; each of 
them making promises that could not 
be fulfilled without at once seriously 
trespassing upon the finances of the 
state on the one hand and under- 
mining the foundations of the unions 
on the other. Naturally, with the 
smaller contribution and the promise 
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of great things from Parliament, the 
membership of the newer unions in- 
creased. In part, the promises have 
been fulfilled. What is known as 
the “dole” is an accomplished fact 
and the Friendly Societies, at once the 
teachers and vehicles of thrift, are 
now being slowly killed by subsidised 
state competition. 

In addition, the economic outlook 
of many unions has _ considerably 
changed. In the pre-political days, 
the unions were out to secure for their 
members a fair share of the wealth 
those members created. To-day, the 
majority of the unions are encour- 
aged to go out for wages that will 
cover higher standards of living ir- 
respective of whether these standards 
are earned by the industry, or wheth- 
er they are secured out of capital re- 
serves or borrowings. 

To an American, such a state must 
imply very unhealthy mentalities. 
With his strong individuality, his 
faith in himself and his lack of faith 
in bureaucracy, he may question the 
wisdom of making so much of the 
movement dependent upon bureau- 
cratic direction, and he will know, 
both empirically and scientifically, by 
experience and reasoning, that sooner 
or later, any movement which forces 
uneconomic results must find itself in 
economic difficulties. 

These difficulties, which the Amer- 
ican will easily visualize, lie ahead of 
the British Trade Union movement. 
Much is said about its unity. To 
some minds this unity means absorb- 
ing every worker in every trade and 
turning them, irrespective of their 
crafts or occupations, into one gigan- 
tic and politically directed organiza- 
tion. Thus, in England to-day there 
are composite unions which, it is al- 


leged, accept as members anyone or 
anything from charwomen to cabinet 
ministers. Those Americans who can 
remember the constitution of the 
Knights of Labor will be able to form 
a fairly accurate estimate of the or- 
ganization aimed at by some of the 
larger British unions. There are, 
however, still important bodies who 
retain their craft distinctiveness and 
who decline to poach indiscriminately 
upon other organizations, and en- 
deavor, though not always success- 
fully, to combat those who poach 
upon them. Some of these unions 
incur criticism because, lacking en- 
thusiasm for socialistic and commu- 
nistic policies they contribute little to- 
wards the political funds of the La- 
bor Party. As a consequence they 
and their officials meet with both 
open and covert opposition and it 
becomes very difficult for them to in- 
crease their membership or hold their 
positions when the political machine 
operates against them. 

That the political levy is run by a 
minority movement is evidenced by 
official figures of the Chief Industrial 
Commissioner. In some cases an ac- 
tual voting majority which represents 
but five per cent of the total member- 
ship determines the political policy 
and compels the whole to pay or seek 
legal exemption. Very few incur the 
red opprobrium which attaches to 
the latter course. 

Occasionally, when a union decides 
to go in for political action, some of 
its members will secede and form new 
organizations. The political unions 
and their nominees immediately de- 
scribe such breaks away as black-leg 
unions. This is sometimes the case 
even though the so-called black-leg 
union secures for its workmen both 
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higher wages and better conditions. 

It has been very aptly said that 
without trade there can be no trade 
unions, and, obviously, unless the 
trading capacities of Great Britain 
extend in proportion to her debts and 
social commitments and the increase 
in her population, there is a bad time 
coming for the trade unionists as well 
as for the other people. 

The unions are not maintaining 
their membership. In 1923 the off- 
cial figures were 4,413,000, or 
2,500,000 less than in 1920. It is the 
opinion of good judges that this de- 
crease in membership persists, not 
necessarily in the same ratio, but to 
an extent which gives cause for seri- 
ous thought. According to Mr. Frank 
Varley, M. P., a miners’ representa- 
tive, of the 55,000 miners in the Not- 
tingham coalfield, not more than 
22,000 are now paying members of 
their association. In 1923 this par- 
ticular organization returned to the 
Registrar a membership of 34,000. 
From 1920 to 1923 the British Iron 
and Steel and Kindred Trades Asso- 
ciation lost 20 per cent of its mem- 
bers; while from 1923 to 1925 the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union re- 
duced its membership from 264,000 
to 236,000. Of this total, 25,700 
are colonial members. Those who 
are familiar with trade union meth- 
ods of enumeration calculate that the 
actual British membership is now 
well below 4,000,000. 

There are various reasons for this 
slump. First it should be remem- 
bered that during the war member- 
ship was more or less compulsory. 
To obtain a job in some occupations 
it was necessary to join the union. 
That condition does not now so gen- 
erally prevail. Amongst the most 
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important of the other reasons may 
be reckoned the great falling off in 
employment; the greatly increased 
costs of trade union management; the 
introduction of state schemes for sick- 
ness and unemployment insurance; 
the development of State machinery 
for negotiating wage and other dif- 
ferences between the workers and the 
employers; and the concentration by 
national organizations upon non- 
trade union policies. 

Like the fool, some of the unions 
have had their eyes on the ends of 
the earth when their people were con- 
cerned only with that bit of the earth 
upon which they lived and under 
which they expected to be buried. In 
a general sense, the British workers 
were conscious of the fact that low 
wages and long hours in other coun- 
tries reacted injuriously upon their 
own conditions. They were inter- 
ested in efforts to improve these con- 
ditions, but they were not interested 
in the promotion and support of 
home or alien revolution, and since 
1918 revolution has been the best 
advertised objective of some of the 
national organizations. 

The state provision of sickness 
and unemployment insurance; its in- 
creased control over industrial func- 
tions, accidents and diseases; its crea- 
tion of machinery for the settlement 
of disputes between workmen and 
their employers—has tended to cre- 
ate a class who say, why should we 
pay to a trade union when we already 
pay to the state for all the things we 
really care about? For such as these, 
the provision of a strike fund does 
not appear to justify the request for 
additional personal contributions. 

These considerations suggest pes- 
simistic outlooks; but in spite of the 
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situation and its difficulties, I do not 
feel this pessimism. Instead of col- 
lapse, there is more likely to be rever- 
sion to the older and more limited 
conception of trade union functions 
and possibilities. The pendulum ap- 
pears already to be swinging back 
from revolutionary extremism to con- 
servative opportunism. If this re- 


turning swing proceeds on historical 
lines, we may find the local arrange- 
ment substituted for the national 
agreement and the personally di- 
rected trade union recovering its 
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status. This will involve a greater 
measure of local autonomy and re- 
sponsibility, a greater local interest 
and a correspondingly greater will- 
ingness to undertake that voluntary 
and gratuitous organization which 
distinguished the old-time unions and 
made them strong. 

Of one thing I am certain, and that 
is that the British trade unionist of 
the future will demand of his leaders 
a greater knowledge of the principles 
which govern trade and a smaller use 
of the oratorical arts. 





TO THE EVENING STAR 


The sun has fled, with all his sad old splendor 
Drowned in the memories of dawns that were, 
And from the night’s dark ocean, calm and tender, 
Rises my Queen, star-maidens following her. 


I lay my fallen hopes and broken dreaming 
Before the pale, soft music of her eyes, 
And lo, she silvers all their ghostly seeming 
With the Lethean wine of Paradise. 


Brighter than day her peerless beauty chastens, 
And I am king of one oblivious hour 

Till falls the mist of sleep and soft she hastens 
To shake a dew-dream from a frozen flower. 


Hucu Erwin. 





EDUCATION AND SATISFACTORY LIVING 


ALBert W. WHITNEY 


Vice-President in Charge of Education, National Safety Council 


AM inclined to believe, when the 
industrial history of our times is 
written, that much of the credit 
for the better relationship between 
management and Labor that is begin- 
ning to show itself will be given to in- 
dustrial safety. Anything that is to 
serve as an effective basis of coopera- 
tion between any two interests must 
be a matter on which they can work 
together with advantage to both. 
There can be no basis for genuine co- 
operation and understanding that is 
not a matter of common self-interest. 
The so-called welfare work of a 
slightly earlier time had no such basis. 
The physical safety of the worker 
however was a matter on which Labor 
and management could wholeheart- 
edly cooperate and I believe in many 
concerns the safety field was actually 
the place where the discovery of such 
a close, common interest was made. 
Furthermore, the safety cause was so 
near the heart of right living that it 
carried a strong human appeal, and 
employer as well as worker were 
caught by this and brought closer to- 
gether under the mellowing and de- 
veloping influence of a genuine human 
interest. After having discovered that 
they could work together in this field 
with advantage to both, management 
and labor have gone on to discover 
wider fields of cooperation. The 
strength of the safety movement lay 
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in the fact that it was so simple and 
fundamental—the saving of human 
life. 

We are now at a time when safety 
may be again the humble instrument 
that will help to lead our modern civil- 
ization out of another difficulty, and 
if it is able to do this it will again be 
because the need for safety is so sim- 
ple and fundamental and obvious. I 
have reference to the educational sit- 
uation. 

Everyone who has had any contact 
with the schools recognizes that there 
is something wrong with our modern 
education. Education is supposed to 
prepare a child for life, but our edu- 
cation of today is not doing this. 
Parents that have children that are 
beyond the first few years of school 
find that their children lose interest in 
their studies, employers find that the 
boys and girls that apply to them for 
jobs are not well equipped for their 
work and society in general realizes 
that the youth of today are not getting 
the training that is necessary to make 
them good and useful members of 
society. 

What can the matter be? It is 
easy to recognize that something is 
wrong but it is not so easy to discover 
what the trouble is and what ought to 
be done about it. , 

Some light will be thrown on the 
situation if we go back to the begin- 
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nings of our present education and see 
how it started. We inherited our edu- 
cational system from Europe. In 
those earlier days, many hundred 
years ago, the situation was entirely 
different from that of today; the con- 
ditions of life were very simple. The 
child got his education in the funda- 
mentals of living in the home itself 
through imitation of his elders and 
through taking his part in the life of 
the family; in those days when there 
were no factories or offices it was 
quite possible for a child to get in this 
way the experiences that would fit him 
for becoming a responsible member 
of society. Schools were necessary 
only to impart the knowledge that 
could not be had in the home. The 


first schools of Europe were schools 
of law, theology and medicine, and 
while reading was taught in the 


schools it was a technical matter and 
was only for the privileged classes. 

The contribution that we have 
made to educational development in 
the United States has been in making 
education available not merely to the 
privileged classes but to all classes; 
reading for instance is something that 
we now not only offer but force upon 
everyone. This democratization of 
education, the making of education a 
fundamental and necessary part of the 
life of every member of society, is a 
wonderful contribution to civilization, 
but we have curiously overlooked the 
necessity of making the content of ed- 
ucation fit our modern conditions. For 
while we have made education more 
generally available we have not essen- 
tially changed the nature of the in- 
struction; we still begin with reading 
in the great mass of our public schools 


and we still act on the theory that edu=: 
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cation in the fundamentals of living 
will be had in the home. 

But will it? Let us see! The situ- 
ation today is entirely different from 
that upon which our system of educa- 
tion was founded. The life of the 
world no longer goes on in the home; 
it goes on in factories and offices, and 
the child has little chance to learn 
either the technique of living or atti- 
tudes of mind at home. Furthermore 
there is not the opportunity that there 
used to be for the child to have his 
part in the work of the home. The 
apartment house, modern conven- 
iences and the increased pace at which 
we live have had the result that most 
children do not have the chores to do 
that in the early days of our country 
were such an important part of the 
life of every child. Furthermore our 
modern conditions of living have be- 
come so complicated that most homes 
are no longer fitted to give instruction 
even in such elementary matters as 
health and safety. 

The fact is then that our homes are 
not giving children the training in the 
fundamentals of living that they need 
and our schools are not doing it either 
for the reason that our educational 
system has come down to us from a 
time when this was not a necessary 
part of school work. But these things 
are not only necessary and important 
but in reality they are the most im- 
portant part of education. There is 
little use in our children learning the 
technique of mathematics and science 
and getting the ability to speak for- 
eign languages or even to be able to 
read unless they can at the same time 
be getting a training in those great un- 
derlying fundamentals of right living. 

We have by no means been entirely 
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unconscious of these deficiencies and 
the inclusion in the curriculum of such 
subjects as manual training and do- 
mestic science has been in recognition 
of the fact that the school must do 
something to meet these needs. Fur- 
thermore we have established trade 
schools where a boy or girl could learn 
a trade; these to some extent take the 
place of the homely old apprenticeship 
system. But trade schools do not meet 
the situation completely. The work- 
ing man for instance does not want his 
children merely to get the technical 
ability to earn their living but he wants 
them to get an education even in the 
elementary schools that will develop 
character and insight and capacity for 
living a satisfactory and worth while 
life. 

Well, what is the conclusion? Is it 
not this: that, probably the reason 
that our education is not satisfactory 
is that it is not definitely designed to 
fit a child for life; it is not brought 
to bear immediately and definitely 
enough upon the problem of living; 
the child does not get the instruction 
and training that he needs if he is to 
be a good citizen and member of so- 
ciety. Professor Judd of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago has said, “Modern 
civilization in its complexity is like a 
high-powered automobile and yet we 
put it into the hands of our children 
without teaching them how to run it.” 

Is there any escape from the con- 
clusion that our educational system 
must be fundamentally modified and 
made to include those simple and 
homely elements of everyday life that 
were once had in the home but which 
now can no longer be had there. And 
if this is done will not the school in a 


multitude of cases be the means of:..< 
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bringing these things through the chil- 
dren back to the home; the current 
will be reversed and the children, 
through what they get in the schools, 
will help to raise the level of the 
homes. 

But what connection has this with 
safety? Why simply this: safety is 
one of those subjects which the home 
has proved unable to handle success- 
fully. Over 21,000 children of school 
age are being killed by accident each 
year. The work that has been already 
done in the schools shows that we can 
get at least a seventy-five per cent sav- 
ing in child fatalities through our 
school work. The seriousness of the 
traffic situation has forced the prob- 
lem of safety education into the fore- 
ground. 

But there are other similar subjects 
that are equally important, for in- 
stance: health, conservation in gen- 
eral, thrift, humane education, home- 
nursing, sex education, citizenship in 
its broadest sense and character train- 
ing, all of them subjects that are char- 
acterized by having a particularly 
close relationship to life. But this is 
too large a program to get into our 
schools without a thorough revision of 
the course of study. What is needed 
however is not so much the introduc- 
tion of new subjects as the introduc- 
tion of new points of view and new 
objectives; health and safety for in- 
stance can be introduced as attitudes 
of mind through all the subjects of the 
present curriculum. 

Is this not the great need of our 
present time in education, to bring the 
work of our schools to bear more di- 
rectly upon the problem of living a 
satisfactory life; and is it not signifi- 
ant that the approach to this under- 
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taking should appear to be, as in the 
field of industrial relations, through 
such a simple and fundamental thing 
as the saving of human life? After all 
we do not strike bottom in any subject 
until we get down to a fundamental 
human need, and we can not get on 
the right basis until we have got to the 
bottom. 

How in detail that is to be done is 
of course a difficult and involved edu- 
cational problem. Many people and 


many schools are working upon the 
problem. One of the latest efforts, 
which may prove to have much of 
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value, is through a Committee on Ma- 
terials of Instruction appointed by 
Commissioner Tigert on which I am 
happy to say your Vice President, Mr. 
Matthew Woll, has agreed to serve in 
order to represent the interests of 
Labor. The ambitious purpose of this 
committee is no less than this: with a 
knowledge of our modern social needs 
and with a knowledge of the deficien- 
cies of our present education, so to 
modify our curriculum and our meth- 
ods of teaching as to make our educa- 
tion in reality a genuine preparation 
for life. 





“List to the Lark! 

He soars and sings 
Wake to your work 
The Matin rings! 
Praise God for work! 


Noontide is near 

The board is spread 
Thanks be to Him 
Who giveth bread! 
Praise God for bread! 


Sinks to his sleep 

The pilgrim Sun, 

Homeward to rest 

The day is done! 

Praise God for rest!” 
ALBerT R. Lepeux. 





HEALTH IN THE PHOTO-ENGRAVING 
INDUSTRY 
E. J. Vouz, President 


New York Photo-Engravers’ Union 


HOTO-ENGRAVING is a 

photo-mechanical process for 

making the printing plates from 
which pictures and illustrations are 
printed in one or more colors. These 
pictures appear in newspapers, maga- 
zines, catalogues, on cover pages, 
show-cards, display advertising, etc. 
In other words, the photo-engraver 
makes the printing plates or engrav- 
ings from which all matter except 
straight type is printed. 


The process is one in which a great 
many chemicals and acids for etching 
in various forms are used, and owing 
to the nature of the process it is 
necessary to do part of the photo- 
graphic development in rooms abso- 


lutely dark. As a _ consequence, 
proper ventilation has become quite 
a problem. The business in general 
is one necessitating very close appli- 
cation, and due to the use of in- 
flammables, high-speed machines, 
chemicals, acids and various gases 
produced is one which entails a great 
variety of industrial hazards and 
possibly more than are in evidence in 
most trades. 

New York City being the center of 
the printing and publishing business 
(which by the way is the second larg- 
est industry in the state), this city 
naturally leads in the number of 
photo-engravers employed at their 
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trade, or rather, as the courts have 
recently declared, at their “art.” 
Practically one-third of all the photo- 
engravers of the entire United States 
and Canada are located here, em- 
ployed in about 100 establishments. 

The trade is highly organized un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Interna- 
tional Photo-Engravers’ Union of 
North America, approximately 99 
per cent of the competent photo-en- 
gravers in the city belonging to Local 
Union No. 1, which local union also 
includes among its members all em- 
ployees who are engaged in any man- 
ner in the production of photo- 
engravings. 

The employing photo-engravers 
are likewise organized under the 
Photo-Engravers’ Board of Trade, 
which includes representatives of all 
of the larger and older establish- 
ments in the city. Many of the mem- 
bers of the Photo-Engravers’ Board 
of Trade also being members of the 
local union. 

Representing both organizations is 
the Photo-Engravers Joint Industrial 
Council, composed of an equal num- 
ber of members of both organiza- 
tions. To this council is referred 
many matters of industrial welfare 
and mutual interest for consideration 
and recommendation. 
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Realizing that the maintaining of 
a high physical standard among the 
workers is a duty, as well as a social 
and economic advantage, and keenly 
alive to the dangers and hazards in- 
volved in the process, the Joint In- 
dustrial Council recently requested 
the assistance of the Board of Health 
of the City of New York to conduct 
a sanitary survey and establish a sani- 
tary code which might be used as a 
standard for the betterment of the 
industry. 

The Board of Health through its 
then Commissioner, Dr. Frank J. 
Monaghan, readily assented and as- 
signed one of its Chief Inspectors, 
Mr. Joseph Lonergan, with eighteen 
years’ experience in the department, 
to conduct this investigation and 
survey. 

One of the first steps decided upon 
was to provide a physical examina- 
tion for all those employed in the in- 
dustry who would volunteer for such 
examination, a detailed and uniform 
report being kept of all examinations. 
For this purpose four physicians 
were assigned from the Board of 
Health staff. These doctors called 
at the various plants and conducted 
the examinations in the workrooms. 

The cooperation had from the in- 
dividual workers was very gratifying, 
as will be realized when it is stated 
that practically two-thirds of them 
volunteered for and submitted to 
personal examination. All findings 
of the physicians were kept confiden- 
tial. However, in each instance 
where an ailment was discovered 
which needed attention the individual 
was notified of the findings by the 
department physician and urged to 
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consult his family physician for fur- 
ther advice. 

The result of the physical exami- 
nation of these men was kept on uni- 
form blanks especially provided for 
that purpose and later formed into 
groups for the purpose of tabulation 
and study. 

It might be interesting to note here 
that prior to being indentured all 
apprentices must submit to a physical 
examination by a physician selected 
by the organization, the record of 
which is kept on uniform blanks. 
These records have been kept for the 
past five years and will be of great 
assistance in the future to check back 
any definite ailment and determine 
whether it is occupational or if the 
nature of the business has any rela- 
tion thereto. 

The findings of this latest survey 
of the physical condition of the jour- 
neymen will guide the investigation 
of future apprentice applicants, espe- 
cially in regard to the parts found 
most defective among the journey- 
men. 

Photo-engraving is divided into 
half a dozen distinct groups, photog- 
raphy, etching, engraving, etc., each 
part of the work and the require- 
ments of the branch or department 
being quite different and carried on 
under varying conditions, some of the 
branches of the work apparently 
being more exposed to dangerous 
hazards than others. 

For this reason the reports of the 
physical examinations were divided 
into similar groups, so as to deter- 
mine whether any certain defect was 
in evidence in any of the separated 
groups, in which event the causative 
conditions might be ascertained 
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through a sanitary inspection to be 
had later, and recommendations for 
correction of these causes outlined. 

Strange to say, however, it was 
found that all of those employed in 
the industry, regardless of the branch 
of work or department in which they 
were employed, seemed equally ex- 
posed to the various hazards found 
to predominate. 

The photo-engraving process is of 
recent origin, it being in commercial 
use for approximately forty years, 
during which period it has developed 
from only a few men to its present 
numbers. Consequently, the health 
survey showed a group of compara- 
tively young men, the average age of 
those examined being 34.5 years, 
ranging from 16 to 74 years. Inci- 
dentally it might be stated that the 
average weight was shown to be 
152 2/3 pounds and the height 5 feet 
7 1/3 inches. 

Considering the nature of the work 
it was expected that the nose, throat, 
teeth, eyes and skin would show the 
greatest number of defects which 
after tabulation was proven by the 
following percentage table of defects 
of those examined: 

Defective throat, 64 per cent; de- 
fective teeth, 46 per cent; defective 
nose, 40 per cent; defective eyes, 39 
per cent; pyorrhea, 18 per cent; de- 
fective skin, 13 per cent. 

Forty-odd other defects which 
might, however, be classed more as 
individual than group were also 
classified and compiled. 

These findings were then compared 
with the death rate and the cause of 
death in the industry during the past 
ten years, which in turn were com- 
pared with similar statistics of the 
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city during the same period; this was 
to ascertain whether there was any 
relation between the defects found 
and the cause of death as compared 
with the general rate, the findings, as 
anticipated, showing a larger num- 
ber of deaths in the industry from 
pulmonary causes. 

The fact that 64 per cent of all the 
workers of all groups were found to 
have an affected throat, and such a 
large percentage of other serious de- 
fects was quite startling and demon- 
strated the necessity of finding some 
means of eliminating from the work- 
room as far as possible, through me- 
chanical means or otherwise, the 
serious menace caused by the excess 
acid and chemical fumes and the 
elimination of all monoxide gases. 

A sanitary investigation was next 
undertaken which included every 
photo-engraving plant in the city and 
was carried on in a most complete 
and thorough manner by the Chief 
Sanitary Inspector of the Health 
Department. 

Prior to the sanitary investigation 
and in order to assist in determining 
the causes of the defects found it was 
necessary to consider the materials 
entering into use in the trade and 
their effects upon the human environ- 
ment; the machinery used and the 
method of use and »1 __ ion of pro- 
tective devices; the light and lighting 
facilities provided with especial ref- 
erence to glare and eyestrain; also 
the character of the work itself with 
the requirements for continued and 
close application thereto. 

Among the materials used in the 
trade which are dangerous to the 
workers either to the nose, throat, 
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lungs, skin, eyes, teeth, etc., are the 
following: 

Glacial acetic acid, wood alcohol, 
ammonia, ammonium bromide, am- 
monium chloride, anilin, benzine, 
benzole, ammonium, bichromate, po- 
tassium bichromate, sodium bichro- 
mate, copper bromide, cadmium bro- 
mide, potassium carbonate, carbolic 
acid, chloroform, potassium chloride, 
silver chloride, chrome alum, chromic 
acid, caustic potash, potassium cyan- 
ide, sulphuric ether, sodium fluoride, 
formalin, muriatic acid, hydrochloric 
acid, ammonium iodide, cadmium 
iodide, zinc iodide, potassium iodide, 
lye, bichloride of mercury, mercuric 
oxalic acid, pyrogallic acid, ammon- 
ium sulphide, sodium sulphide, sul- 
phuric acid, verdigris collodium. 

In addition to these the men are 
exposed to glare from arc lamps and 
various other unshielded lights 
throughout the plant, especially at 
points close to the work; also to 
ultra violet and infra red rays from 
open arc lights; dust from the grind- 
ing of cylinders and other causes; 
carbon monoxide from gas stoves, 
gas driers, ovens, etc., hazards from 
inflammables, powder from _ the 
dragon’s-blood cabinets and other 
powder boxes; excessive heat from 
rheostats; eye trouble from filings 
and routin;;..2/ metal on machines 
operated at the tremendous speed of 
18,000 revolutions per minute; injury 
from unguarded saws, and chopping 
machines, unguarded emery wheels, 
belts, gears, etc. 

Considering the unusual amount of 
foreign and dangerous fumes in evi- 
dence at all times, the general sani- 
tary conditions prevailing were found 
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to be quite unsatisfactory and the 
ventilation far from adequate and al- 
most entirely lacking in modern 
equipment and devices. 

A set of general sanitary recom- 
mendations were accordingly sub- 
mitted, while each shop was notified 
of special conditions needing atten- 
tion. 

The general recommendations in- 
clude the mechanical ventilation of 
all plants and all dark rooms. The 
hooding and ventilating of all acid 
machines, etching tubs, chemical 
sinks, gas stoves, boiling pots, sensi- 
tizing pads, dragon’s-blood cabi- 
nets, etc., to the external air by me- 
chanical means. 

It is also recommended to use in- 
direct or semi-indirect type of light- 
ing where possible so as to prevent 
glare and consequent eyestrain. All 
arc lamps are to be shielded as far as 
possible, and glass enclosed in a 
method to filter dangerous rays of 
light. 

The entire recommendations con- 
tain some forty-odd regulations, all 
of which have been approved by the 
Joint Industrial Council, and it is 
hoped to establish them as the code 
to prevail throughout the industry in 
this city by the Board of Health. 

This was the second general phys- 
ical examination which has taken 
place in the photo-engraving indus- 
try, the other having been conducted 
several years ago. This second ex- 
amination being followed by definite 
shop improvements, another physical 
check-up a few years hence should 
show satisfactory results and com- 
parison will prove very interesting. 





THE LABOR MOVEMENT IN CANADA 
J. A. P. Haypon 


Secretary, Ottawa Typographical Union 


HE trade union movement in 

Canada is becoming more and 

more international in its out- 
look. As a matter of fact the move- 
ment in the Dominion is more inter- 
national than that of any other coun- 
try in the world. This is not due to 
a lack of national pride on the part 
of Canadian workers, for they are 
just as loyal and patriotic as the 
workers of any country, but condi- 
tions, over which they have had little 
control, have made them truly inter- 
nationalists. 

Canadian workers must take cog- 
nizance of world events, industrially, 
economically and politically, because: 

1. Canada is a part of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. The 
Dominion has self-government but is 
bound by a thousand ties to the 
Motherland. King George V is the 
potential head of the government, 
although with much less power than 
the President of the United States; 
but, nevertheless, the Canadian par- 
liament (the elected representative 
of the people) is supreme. 

2. Canada holds active member- 
ship in the League of Nations and 
the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. Workers have been officially 
represented at all of the sessions of 
the last mentioned body and are rep- 
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resented on its governing body (ex- 
ecutive council). 

3. The vast majority of the or- 
ganized Canadian workers are mem- 
bers of international trade unions, or 
organizations with common member- 
ship in the United States, Canada 
and Newfoundland. 

4. The Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada, with which is af- 
filiated the vast majority of the or- 
ganized Canadian workers, is a part 
of the International Federation of 
Trade Unions (Amsterdam). 

Ever since international unions be- 
came the predominant factor in the 
industrial life of Canada, politicians, 
certain sections of the press and many 
employers have asked the question: 
“Why international unions?” Many 
of them have also given every en- 
couragement to the organization of 
Canadian or dual unions. 

The answer to this question is 
simple. They are international be- 
cause industry on this continent is 
international. Strangely enough, it 
is rapidly becoming more so. 

Since the conclusion of the war— 
in fact, before the war concluded— 
American capital has come to Canada 
in such volume that financial experts 
now declare that over one-third of 
all the industries of Canada are 
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American-controlled. During recent 
months this movement has taken a 
new impetus. The International 
Paper Company, a part of the great 
American paper trust, has secured 
huge resources in the Provinces of 
Quebec and New Brunswick and is at 
present undertaking developments 
which will surpass anything yet at- 
tempted in the history of Canada. 
The aluminum interests are also un- 
dertaking extensive expansions, build- 
ing two town sites and huge power 
developments in the Province of Que- 
bec. While these are the largest, 
many others could be cited, but they 
are sufficient to show that the move- 
ment has by no means stopped. 

The Canadian newspapers them- 
selves, who decry _ international 
unions, are members of the American 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association. 
The pulp and paper manufacturers 
negotiate and work under agreements 
with the international trade unions, 
covering the crafts employed in the 
industry in both countries, knowing 
that there is no difference in the 
paper mills of the United States and 
the paper mills of the Dominion. 
They are controlled by the same 
international capitalistic interests. 
When the struggle for the establish- 
ment of the forty-four-hour week in 
the printing industry was inaugurated 
Canadian employers, many of whom 
were members of the United Typoth- 
ete of America, adopted the same 
attitude as did employers in the 
United States. Likewise, when 
American railways forced the shop- 
men to cease work in 1922, Canadian 
shopmen were faced with the same 
proposition to reduce wages and alter 
working conditions. The ‘American 
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plan,” open-shop drive was made in 
the United States at the same time 
the “optional plan of employment” 
was launched in the Dominion. 
Many of the largest building and 
construction companies of Canada, 
upon examination, are found to be 
branches of like concerns in the 
United States. Canadian railways 
operate in both countries and a num- 
ber of American railways likewise 
operate in Canadian territory. Ca- 
nadian metal mines, lumbering and a 
number of other industries are also 
largely in control of American inter- 
ests, while Canadian banks have 
branches in American cities, and in- 
surance companies operate freely in 
both countries. 

These movements are simply the 
tendency of the times. 

What, then, of the labor move- 
ment? How should it meet the situ- 
ation? The answer comes in no un- 
certain terms—certainly not by the 
organization of national unions. To 
be effective the movement must be or- 
ganized as broadly as the industry 
itself. This, the Canadian workers 
realize and the great majority of 
them are members of organizations 
with common membership in both the 
United States and Canada. 

Depression has been most marked 
in the Dominion since the middle of 
1920. Canadian financiers at that 
time decided upon the insane policy 
of deflation. Wages were forced 
downward and accordingly the pur- 
chasing power of the masses were 
considerably reduced. Unemploy- 
ment and wunder-employment fol- 
lowed. Canadian workers, members 
of international unions, commenced 
migrating to the United States where 
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there appeared to be greater op- 
portunities for employment. Their 
working card entitled them to the 
same protection as that accorded 
American workers. The immigra- 
tion quota restrictions did not apply 
to native-born Canadians, and these 
highly-skilled mechanics and desir- 
able citizens were lost to the Do- 
minion. The labor movement 
voiced its protests against this policy 
of deflation, not because it feared a 
loss in membership; it knew that the 
loss would be the country’s, for these 
men simply transferred their mem- 
bership from Canadian branches to 
American branches of the same or- 
ganization. 

From this period, up until the pres- 
ent, politicians, some newspapers and 
self-seekers in the labor movement 
have been attempting to create Cana- 
dian national unions. 

The communists—and they are 
very active in Canada at present— 
cry for Canadian autonomy and in- 
dustrial unions. They want Canada 
to have national unions organized 
upon industrial lines. They have 
preached this doctrine for the last 
three or four years but it has not 
been very favorably received when it 
reached conventions of workers, but 
it has had some influence in inducing 
workers to join secession and dual or- 
ganizations. 

The One Big Union still has some 
remanents. Its continuation is made 
possible through the publication of 
a newspaper which thrives upon 
““guessing’’ contests. 

The National Catholic Union has 
also propagated this nationalist 
thought. It should be explained in 
this connection that in Canada we 
have two official languages—English 
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and French. Few people, who have 
not visited Canada or studied its cus-\ 
toms, can grasp what a handicap this 
is in attempting to bring about com- 
mon action on any question. All offi- 
cial business in parliament and in the 
trade union movement is conducted 
in both languages. Politicians take 
full advantage of the differences in 
language and customs of the English 
and French speaking workers by ap- 
pealing to national prejudices and by 
stirring up strife between the two 
classes. However, gradually but 
surely the international trades union 
movement is dispelling this hostile 
propaganda and _ French-Canadian 
workers are rapidly realizing that 
while the politicians are stirring up 
this discord the industrial magnates 
are continuing their exploitation of 
labor. When this National Catholic 
Union was first organized it was in- 
clined to oppose anything and every- 
thing that was proposed by the inter- 
nationals. In recent years the tend- 
ency has been in the opposite direc- 
tion, especially on legislative ques- 
tions. We cite two outstanding in- 
cidents. A commission was appointed 
to draft a new charter for the City , 
of Montreal. Both the international 
unions and the National Catholic 
Union were given representation 
thereon. The politicians thought to 
divide the workers. To their sur- 
prise they got together and agreed 
upon one report. The same thing 
occurred when a commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the advisa- 
bility of new workmen’s compensa- 
tion act for Quebec. Here, also, a 
united policy was enunciated. Up to 
the present, however, there has been 
no united action on the industrial 


field, and the National Catholic 
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Union frequently creates embarrass- 
ment to the internationals by agree- 
ing to lower wage standards and in- 
ferior working conditions. 

During the most recent months the 
trade union movement in Canada has 
passed through a most trying period; 
not that it is different from those 
which confront the movement in the 
United States, but owing to vast ter- 
ritories and the limited number of 
industrial workers it is not so easily 
dealt with. 

The communists, for instance, 
have been successful in establishing a 
Canadian Mine Workers’ Union in 
the coal mining areas of Alberta and 
British Columbia. This, in face of 
the fact that the United Mine Work- 
ers of America had spent thousands 
and thousands of dollars in excess of 
the amount received from the Cana- 
dian miners in an endeavor to in- 
crease their wage standards and im- 
prove their conditions. 

The One Big Union is now at- 
tempting to undermine the United 
Mine Workers of America in Dis- 
trict 26, Nova Scotia. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Boilermakers, Iron Ship Builders and 
Helpers of America, together with 
the other standard railroad labor or- 
ganizations, is now being attacked by 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Employees, an organization 
that believes and advocates one union 
for all railroad workers. 

While the above briefly describes 
the disturbing elements in the trade 
union field there are hopeful signs. 

Never in the history of the trade 
union movement in Canada have the 
standard railroad labor organiza- 
tions been so close together. 

The legislative representatives of 
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the railway transportation brother- 
hoods and the Trades and Labor 
Congress of Canada have on many 
occasions recently made joint repre- 
sentations to the government and 
consultations between these repre- 
sentatives are frequent. 

It is the belief of the writer, based 
upon a careful examination of the 
factors which indicate the trend of 
business conditions and with some 
knowledge of political events, that 
Canada is on the eve of the greatest 
industrial activity and expansion in 
its history. I am confident the Cana- 
dian workers will take full advantage 
of the opportunities which this will 
afford. 

Industrially and econpmically the 
interests of the Canadian and Ameri- 
can workers are identical. Legisla- 
tively and politically they are differ- 
ent and because of this difference the 
American Federation of Labor rec- 
ognizes the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress of Canada as an autonomous 
body that speaks with authority for 
Canadian workers on legislative and 
political questions, while the railway 
transportation brotherhoods’ give 
similar recognition to their Canadian 
Legislative Board. 

The Canadian labor movement is 
not international as some would have 
the name imply. It is national with 
an international outlook. It is not 
“red” but it is militant, constructive 
and progressive. It has not secured 
everything desirable for the workers 
but it has brought about a higher 
standard of living and better working 
conditions for a large number of 
workers. In short, the labor move- 
ment in Canada, as in other coun- 
tries, is the vanguard in the march 
of social progress. 





THE RIGHT OF THE WORKER TO EDUCATION 


Dr. Moire RAy CARROLL 


Goucher College 


ONE in the field of teaching 
because she really loves it, there 
is nothing more encouraging to- 

day than widening interest in the value 
and possibilities of education. It is 
heartening because we are conscious 
of the great gap between our ideals 
and our performance. When we are 


most aware of our failure to measure 
up to our standards of teaching, the 
increasing belief in the possibilties 
and results of education stimulate us 


to further effort. All of us are com- 
ing to see the solution of health, of 
morality, of economic efficiency, of 
democracy and of internationalism in 
terms of education. 

We speak of the right of the 
worker to education; but what is this 
thing which we proclaim as labor’s 
privilege? To many, education con- 
notes compulsory school attendance. 
It calls to mind the child dragging his 
laggard steps to school and going 
forth joyously at vacation. It means 
routine, discipline and achievement 
measured in terms of grades. It is 
conceived as work to be passed and 
forgotten as quickly as possible, the 
ideas vanishing like text books on 
some school funeral pyre. School 
brings to mind the boast of getting 
through on as little work as possible, 
the conscious hardening of oneself to 
too great susceptibility to the expos- 


ure of ideas. To large groups of high 
school and college alumnae the most 
vigorous memories picture the sub- 
ordination of studies to the “main in- 
terests” of their institution, its dances, 
parties and athletics. Too often edu- 
cation has seemed to mean running 
with the herd and coming out as much 
like one’s classmates as peas in a pod. 

Is this a right for which we would 
strive, the right to be turned out in 
the same mold, to be standardized 
products of educational factories, our 
growth of ideas measured by school 
report cards? 

What is this education whose ac- 
quisition we demand as a right? Is 
it an esoteric, cloistered culture re- 
mote from life and consciously proud 
of its remoteness? Rather, today, 
education is conceived neither as fit- 
ting all individuals into a standard 
mold nor as an esoteric aloofness from 
life, but as something far different 
from either. Dimly we are becoming 
aware of its potency and this grow- 
ing consciousness of its possibilities 
leads us to speak of it as a right to be 
shared by all. 

We talk of education but when we 
come to define it we find the term used 
to cover such a wealth and variety of 
meanings that it is difficult to pin our- 
selves down to a definition. Perhaps 
the statement of an ideal would be 
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simpler. Education would seem to be 
development of the power of under- 
standing of the self, others, the great 
universe of which we are a part, and 
the significance of life itself. Through 
such a growing understanding, educa- 
tion, we believe, will lead to the de- 
velopment of the individual to the ut- 
most limit of his capacity. It will 
teach him the joy of skilled fingers, of 
a trained mind and of creative effort. 
It will urge him to adventure into and 
conquest of the unknown, whether in 
technology and invention, in science, 
in art or in the field of social effort 
and social relationships. It will aid 
him in control of the technique of liv- 
ing and in mastery of the self. It will 
enlist him in the task of pushing back 
further and further the barriers of 
ignorance. 

Two terms are constantly used in 


attempt to define education. They are 
the words “‘technical’”’ and “cultural.” 
I should like to suggest instead that 
we subject any particular type of edu- 
cation to the test of whether it is bar- 


ren or creative. This standard should 
give us something objective and vital 
with which to measure education. The 
terms “cultural” and “technical” are 
static and mechanical. The so-called 
culture of today has arisen from in- 
terpretation of the art and technique 
of living. It has to do largely with 
yesterday, because there is so much 
more of the past than of the present. 
The main question, however, is not 
one of time but of fidelity in interpre- 
tation of life. Culture, art, literature 
today are sometimes sterile, not be- 
cause they hark back to the past but 
because they are second-hand and not 
an integral part of people’s lives. 
Whether culture arises from today or 
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from a thousand years ago, if trans- 
mitted without a conception of life 
upon which it is based, it is devoid of 
meaning. 

Furthermore, technique, as it is 
taught today, is too often barren. It 
is given without any conception of the 
great life processes of which it is a 
part. There is scant appreciation of 
the culture that arises from the day’s 
job, from being a part of our tre- 
mendous industrial and social mecha- 
nism. The technique is handed down 
as a rule of thumb operation, a small 
segment of a larger process of which 
the pupil and often the teacher never 
catches a glimpse. Whether the tech- 
nique be the process of spelling or 
grammar or arithmetic, the acquisition 
of history or geography or scientific 
data, or attainment of trade skill for 
a particular occupation, failure to 
place these in their larger setting is 
to deprive the student of the right to 
education. Technique should fire the 
student’s imagination. He should see 
its relationship to life. He should 
find at the end of every course of 
study the beginning of a larger intel- 
lectual problem. 

To educate today is not only to 
help the student to make his own the 
culture of the past but to interpret and 
to help him to create the culture that 
grows out of a day’s living. The job, 
human relationships, the growing con- 
trol of nature, the political economic 
and social situations and crises that 
arise, these are the raw stuff of edu- 
cation. Viewed in this light, educa- 
tion is not a passive thing. It is not 
something done for or handed over to 
one ready made. Nor is it just a la- 
borious massing of data. It is dy- 
namic, creative, aggressive. There 
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must, of course, be much of recep- 
tivity, of open-mindedness; but an 
educated person is not a mere reposi- 
tory for the ideas of others. There 
must be much laborious collecting of 
facts and skill for intellectual effort 
involves much hard work. But we 
are not lazy. However, a person may 
be a walking encyclopedia, a veritable 
ant for industry in gathering details 
or a wizard in his field and not be 
truly educated. Nor is that justly 
prized quality of originality alone the 
criterion of education. The person 
who a few years ago independently 
worked out the Euclidean theories of 
mathematics undoubtedly had crea- 
tive ability; but Euclid had the start 
over him of twenty-two centuries. 
Many people use creative ability to 
find out things so often discovered be- 
fore that flavor of newness is gone. 


They have for the most part wasted 
energy that could with a little direc- 
tion have been turned into productive 


channels. Education needs all of 
these qualities, receptivity, skill, tire- 
less energy in amassing knowledge, 
creative ability. And yet it is some- 
thing more. Education might be 
termed individual and creative reac- 
tion to the world about us and to daily 
living. 

To turn this ideal of education into 
a practical program what have we to- 
day? First there are our grammar 
schools. Here the pupil is introduced 
to the rudiments of knowledge. Here 
he may learn to love school and the 
conquests of the mind or to become in- 
different or actually to hate it all. 
How can we make sure that the gram- 
mar school is fulfilling its purpose? 
How may we be certain that it assures 
to all the foundations of the education 
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which is their right? To determine 
the answer we must first ascertain 
whether there are sufficient classes, 
whether schools are conveniently 
placed, and whether there are enough 
teachers to give individual attention to 
all who fall within its province 
throughout our land. Then we must 
ask whether the teachers are able to 
transmit these rudiments in such a 
way that the pupils will be eager for 
more knowledge. 

Sometimes, however, with equip- 
ment and teachers available we have 
had to resort to compulsory school at- 
tendance to secure the most elemen- 
tary education for all. This may be 
a commentary on the class room. 
Too often dreary routine has been its 
dominant tone. It may, however, 
represent instead response to the atti- 
tude of parents and others of the com- 
munity who through indifference or 
exploitation fail to grasp the needs of 
the child. Within the school the 
forces of attraction should prevail. 
Compulsion should be reserved for 
the parents and the community. Its 
necessity should gradually diminish as 
generations grow up filled with un- 
derstanding and eagerness for edu- 
cation. 

School attendance laws do, at pres- 
ent, however, indicate the communi- 
ty’s appreciation of the child’s need 
of education, the rights it demands 
for all children. But what do the 
records of the states show? Twelve 
states think that compulsion is unnec- 
essary when the child can read and 
write. Two demand a fourth-grade 
education; two, the fifth grade; eight, 
the sixth grade; one, the seventh 
grade; ten, the elementary grades, 
however they may be interpreted; in 
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twelve out of the forty-eight states 
and the District of Columbia the re- 
quirement is not stated. But if we 
may presume a grade ordinarily to be 
completed each school year, how long 
is the school term? Minimum re- 
quirements are stated by law in many 
states. Three demand 3 months a 
year; three, 4 months; one, 5 months; 
nine, 6 months; eight, 7 months; two 
7% months; eleven, 8 months; six, 9 
months; one, 94 months; and in four 
the length of the school term is not 
stated. 

Even these simple figures, however, 
require for their interpretation many 
other facts not easily obtainable. 
Does the state provide equipment to 
give every child even this minimum of 
schooling? Is the compulsory school 
attendance law enforced and how? 
What is the content of the classroom 
work? Achievement as registered by 
grades is far from uniform from state 
to state and even from county to 
county. What are the teachers like? 
What are their education, aptitudes, 
ability to teach, knowledge of life, 
personality, freedom to teach to the 
best of their knowledge, opportuni- 
ties for self-development, and tenure 
of position? 

In the same way, did time permit, 
we might continue analysis of oppor- 
tunities for those beyond present com- 
pulsory school requirements. What 
provisions have we in state after state, 
county after county for further gram- 
mar schooling, for high school, for 
special classes for all sorts of problem 
cases whether of health or conduct or 
mentality, for continuation, part-time, 
vocational and trade classes? What 
is their content? How far do they 
give even a technique, to say nothing 
of promoting their fundamental pur- 
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poses? Do we demand of our schools 
that they serve the great aims of edu- 
cation in a democracy? Do we make 
it possible for them to achieve the 
educational program we demand of 
them? 

And what is the field of adult edu- 
cation? Is it merely to make amends 
for the failure of the earlier school 
process, whether that failure be due 
to the teacher or to the individual’s 
wilful neglect of his opportunities? 
Often it is not until a person faces the 
pressure of life through the job that 
he awakes to the meaning of educa- 
tion. But while adult education 
serves such persons, is this its main 
task? If we conceive education as aid 
in the interpretation of life as it un- 
folds, we see it as a never-ending pro- 
cess. Adult education, thus viewed, 
is not primarily make-up work. It 
is confined to no one group in society 
but is the privilege and obligation of 
all. It is individual and cooperative 
evaluation of the culture that grows 
out of daily living and working. It 
is the attempt of each age to contrib- 
ute its share to the ever richer culture 
of the world. To women of the pres- 
ent age, facing the double problem of 
working and home-making, life offers 
a particular challenge whose answer 
must come largely through wider edu- 
cation in its broadest meaning. This 
education, enriching the individual, 
will enable him in turn to add to the 
ever widening stream of knowledge 
and of culture. This hope of adult 
education has been expressed by Pro- 
fessor L. P. Jacks as follows: 

“T have often thought, when pon- 
dering those dark and difficult ques- 
tions (economic problems, political 
problems and even international prob- 
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lems), some of which are frankly in- 
soluble by such knowledge as we now 
possess, that the solution of them will 
come from a quarter wher¢ none of us 
is now looking for it. It will break 
upon us like a thief in the night. Men 
will be crying, ‘lo here’ and ‘lo there’! 
when suddenly the solution will come 
from somewhere else. Adult educa- 
tion is broadening the area out of 
which these unexpected solutions are 
likely to arise.” 

How then shall we define this right 
of the worker, a right which we be- 
lieve that he shares with everyone in 
a democracy? It is opportunity from 
childhood to obtain the essential raw 
materials which make possible acqui- 
sition of knowledge with the least 
amount of waste energy. This means 
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provision for a much higher minimum 
of schooling than is offered today. 
It is the chance to gain this learning 
under teachers with a vision of the 
relation of their material to the lives 
of their pupils. It promises insight 
into the philosophies and content of 
the great fields of knowledge. It in- 
volves the privilege of much hard 
work, for nowhere is the saying more 
true than in the realm of the mind, 
that there is no excellence without 
great labor. It demands broad and 
wide knowledge of the contributions 
of those throughout the ages who 
have truly lived. It is a continuous 
process, ending only with life itself 
for it is original and creative response 
to life. 





THE WAYSIDE SHRINE 


By Jewett MILLER 


One passes Thee at dawn, 
With singing heart, 

On the swift feet of love; 
Thou art but a part 

Of joy, of light, of morn, 

To youth’s unheeding heart 

That has not known a thorn. 


One comes to Thee at dusk, 
On faltering feet, 

To lay a broken life 

Before Thy Image sweet; 

And lo, Thou’lt whisper peace 
Before he goes 

His lonely, quiet way 

Between the olive groves. 





SIMPLE NOTES ON THE USE OF BOOKS 


CLARA W. HERBERT 
Assistant Librarian, The Public Library, Washington, D. C. 


OMEWHERE a book exactly 
S fitted to our particular needs 
awaits us. Books open doors to 
helpful ideas and finer ideals, to the 
knowledge that frees our powers and 
enlarges our capacities for accom- 
plishment. Every man has a right to 
the knowledge that makes him master 
of his life and an effective member 
of his community. Books are the 
necessary vehicles of this knowledge. 
Schooling is good but books are the 
real tools of education. 

Many persons are slow to use 
books partly because they do not 
know what books to read and partly 
because they do not read with ease. 
To get the most out of the new life 
that books open up it is well worth 
while learning how to use them 
readily. 

To read well includes three things; 
first, proper choice of books, second, 
learning to read quickly, and third, 
reading to remember and utilize. 

The choice of books. 

Since “of the making of books 
there is no end,” it is well to choose 
with care those-to be read so as not 
to waste time and eyesight on those 
that are not worth while. “After all 
there are only three things we want 
to know about a book,” says Henry 
Seidel Canby. “Is it good for any- 
thing? What, or whom is it good 
for? What is new in it?” 
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Users of a public library should be 
able to find answers to these ques- 
tions from the librarian or library 
assistants. That is one of the main 
services libraries should perform, 
namely, they should save readers 
from wasting time over books that 
do not answer their purposes. It is 
the librarian’s duty to know books or 
to know at least, since the field is 
vast, where he can find authoritative 
opinions of them. Librarians are 
trained in the art of diagnosing per- 
son’s needs and prescribing simple, 
intermediate or advanced reading as 
is most fitting. Readers should never 
hesitate to consult them, asking for 
definite consideration of their require- 
ments, whether they are well thought 
out or still only very vague. 

Learning to read quickly. 

It is not necessary to read slowly 
to read well; on the contrary, it is 
easier to keep the mind on what one 
is reading by reading fast. Some 
persons read as much as 400 to 800 
words a minute, but the average 
speed is 300 words. This may be 
increased by practice and effort. 
Those who read less than 300 words 
should try to increase the rate. It 
is easy to test the speed. Read for 
ten minutes, count the number of 
words on two of the pages, divide 
the number by two and multiply by 
the total number of pages read. This 
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gives the number of words read in 
the ten minutes. Divide this by ten 
and the result is the number of words 
read per minute. 

One of the easiest ways to increase 
speed is to avoid forming the words 
with the lips. Better still, though it 
is harder to do, do not pronounce 
them at all. It is well too to try 
to take in the meaning of a whole 
sentence at a time rather than to 
stop at the end of each line of print- 
ing. Many persons read by para- 
graphs. Read for ideas not words. 
Note particularly the beginning and 
end of the paragraph which often 
contains the gist of it. In an ad- 
mirable small pamphlet * on how to 
study, the author, Professor Korn- 
hauser, gives these rules for improv- 
ing speed: ‘‘(1) Keep forcing your- 
self to read rapidly (this is the most 
important rule of all); (2) Read 
phrases and sentences, not words; 
(3) Learn to skip wisely; (4) Test 
yourself every few days to see what 
progress you are making.” 

Reading to remember and utilize. 

The next step, after choosing the 
book and learning to read quickly is 
to consider what one hopes to learn 
from the book. There are always 
certain questions the reader looks to 
have answered. For example, in a 
biography, to know when and where 
the person written about lived, what 
kind of a home and schooling he had 
to prepare him for life, what kind 
of a person he was and what he did 
that made him famous, are the chief 
matters of interest. In other words, 
it is necessary to prepare the field 
of one’s mind for the new knowledge 
to be planted there. With keen in- 


* Kornhauser, Arthur W. 


How to Study. Uni- 
versty of Chicago Press, 1924. .25. 
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terest thus aroused, the information 
in the book has meaning and relates 
itself to other things already known. 

Many persons like to take notes 
so as to help them to remember. A 
simple way of doing so is to keep a 
slip of paper and pencil with the 
book and while reading make brief 
notes as: p.5, born; p. 15, college; 
p. 45, becomes a printer; p. 80, man- 
ages the Daily Journal, etc. These 
notes take but little time and effort 
and are useful in giving clear ideas 
and in making knowledge definite. 
Also they impress the important 
points on the memory. They may 
be thrown away or kept for future 
reference. 

After the book is finished it is 
well to review the facts learned. 
What of the questions asked of it 
has been answered? What more 
does one wish to know about the 
subject? This will probably lead to 
another book and that in turn to 
still another until one builds up a 
fair general knowledge of the sub- 
ject sufficient for ordinary needs. In 
reading systematically it is often well 
to choose books that present the sub- 
ject in different ways; for example, 
when wishing to know something of 
the history of a particular time, to 
read historical novels and biographies 
of the famous persons who lived 
then. Librarians can help greatly in 
selecting books that give this rounded 
out picture. 

There are certain subjects about 
which each person should know some- 
thing to be generally intelligent and 
to be able to enjoy some of the cul- 
tural pleasures of life. To make it 
possible for persons to acquire this 
knowledge by means of books, the 
American Library Association is 
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printing and selling at the cost price 
of 15 cents each, small pamphlets 
called “Reading With a Purpose.” 
Each one is prepared by a specialist 
in the subject and lists six to ten titles 
of books which will be enjoyed by the 
average reader. They form a useful 
aid to a helpful and happy use of 
books. Some of the titles are “Ten 
Pivotal Figures of History,” by Am- 
brose W. Vernon, “Some Great 
American Books,” by Dallas Lore 
Sharp, “Ears to Hear: A Guide for 
Music Lovers,” by Daniel Gregory 
Mason, “Sociology and Social Prob- 
lems,” by Howard W. Odum, “Con- 
flicts in American Public Opinion,” 
by William Allen White and Wal- 
ter E. Myer, “Psychology and Its 
Use,” by Everett Dean Martin, and 
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“Our Children,” by M. V. O'Shea. 


To sum up, the wise person will 
look to books as a means for a 
happier and more complete life. He 
will choose books with care, prepare 
his mind for reading by thinking out 
in advance what he particularly 
wishes to learn from each book. He 
will learn to read rapidly so as to 
increase his concentration and when 
he has finished will review the infor- 
mation he has gained. Moreover, 
he will try to read systematically so 
that he may get clearly and definitely 
a certain amount of knowledge on the 
subject in which he is interested. He 
will use the local library not only as 
a source from which to obtain ma- 
terial but as an aid in the wise choice 
and most helpful use of books. 


THE CHARTED SKIES 


Before you took the heavens at a bound— 

Young airman, with the star-winds in your hair— 
You had precursors on the floods of air; 

Those deeps no plummet made of man can sound 
Yielded a roadstead all the birds had found 

Out of creation’s morning. Free and fair, 

Their sails were spread or any mariner 


With viking triumph of the sky was crowned. 


Spring after spring they tack into the gale, 
The fleets of robins, bluebirds, flying north— 
Who marked the course that these armadas sail, 
Who bids their comings and their goings forth? 
There where your wings break on resisting tides 
The frail craft of the swallow dreaming rides. 


Cuarves L. O’DonNELL. 
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Frances H. DowniInNG 


“6 HERE is no more important 
concern than to safeguard the 
freedom of labor, upon which 

alone can enduring prosperity be 
based,” said Judge Hughes, writing 
the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in Bailey v. Ala- 
bama, 219 U. S. 219, 245. An im- 
portant issue now before the world is 
whether the natives of certain areas 
of Europe, Asia and Africa, where 
forms of slavery exist, can be forced 
to work as the masters will, however 
such compulsion is disguised, or 
whether they be encouraged and 
helped to better themselves by the de- 
velopment of production without loss 
of freedom; and if they prefer wage 
labor, to insure to them the right to 
sell their labor in the best market, 
under humane conditions, so that they 
may benefit, and not deteriorate 
under the guidance of their em- 
ployers. 

The question of slavery—with spe- 
cial reference to Abyssinia — was 
raised in the Third Assembly of the 
League of Nations, 1922, by a New 
Zealand representative, Sir Arthur 
Steel-Maitland, now Minister for 
Labor in the British Government. 
The result was a recommendation 
that a report on the subject be made 
to the Fourth Assembly. Informa- 
tion secured from various govern- 
ments was prepared in a document 
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and sent to members of the League. 
In 1924 the Council of the League 
appointed a Temporary Slavery Com- 
mission with instructions “‘to continue 
temporarily the inquiry on slavery 
and to communicate to the Council 
their conclusions on this subject.” 

The first act of the Commission 
was to obtain the Council’s approval 
of a syllabus of the matters to be con- 
sidered, and of its proposal to obtain 
information from official reports and 
statements furnished by governments 
and also from individuals or organi- 
zations whose competence and relia- 
bility were duly established. 

The commission, composed of eight 
experts of different nations, six of 
whom have held high offices in colo- 
nial spheres, next met in July, 1925. 
In addition to the reports from gov- 
ernments and from _ individuals, 
among which was a “Report an the 
Employment of Native Labor in Por- 
tuguese Africa,” by Professor E. A. 
Ross of the University of Wisconsin, 
statements were presented by the 
members expressing their personal 
experience and knowledge of the sub- 
ject. From these a report was made 
to the League using each item of the 
syllabus as the title of a chapter, 
which includes a discussion of the 
present situation with suggestions for 
its improvement, and proposes that a 
new international Convention on 
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Slavery should be concluded. The 
subjects are: 


1. The status and the legal status of 
slavery 

2. Slave raiding and similar acts 

3. Slave trade 

4. Slave dealing (including transfer 
by exchange, sale, gift or in- 
heritance ) 

5. Practices restrictive on the liberty 
of the person 

6. Domestic or predial slavery (serf- 

‘ dom) 

7. Compulsory labor, public or pri- 
vate, paid or unpaid 

8. Transition from servile or com- 
pulsory labor to free-wage labor 
or independent production 


The report shows that the status 
of slavery is recognized by law in 
Abyssinia, in certain Asiatic countries 
such as Thibet and Nepal, and in 
most Mohammedan States of the 
East, such as Afghanistan, the Hed- 
jaz and other Arabian States. How- 
ever, in Abyssinia edicts have been 
issued which, if put into. force, would 
enable a large number of the slaves 
to recover their liberty, would assure 
to the others humane treatment, and 
would prevent others from being en- 
slaved in the future; and the Maha- 
rajah of Nepal has recently an- 
nounced his intention of abolishing 
the status of slavery in his territory, 
which would free 53,000 slaves in the 
Kingdom of Nepal. 


Slave-trading and slave-raiding are 
reported as existing at the present 
time in Sahara, South Morocco, 
South Tripoli, the Libyan Desert 
Oases, Rio de Oro, Senussi country, 
Abyssinia, Liberia, China, the Hed- 
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jaz (trafic through Egypt, Sudan, 
Eritrea, Somali Coast), and Far East 
to Arabia. The report also shows 
that the more insidious forms of slav- 
ery, such as so-called adoption, debt- 
slavery and concubinage, as well as 
forced labor, are prevalent in a large 
part of the world. 

Upon presentation to the Sixth As- 
sembly of the League in 1925, the re- 
port of the Temporary Slavery Com- 
mission was referred to the Sixth 
Committee. On September 8, when 
the committee took up the question 
of slavery, Viscount Cecil of Chel- 
wood, British representative, immedi- 
ately submitted a draft resolution and 
protocol prepared by a committee of 
the British Government. 

This draft received the considera- 
tion of the Sixth Committee who 
amended it and reported it to the 
Assembly as a Draft Convention, al- 
though it admittedly does not fully 
cover the recommendations of the 
Slavery Commission. 

The Assembly of the League then 
passed a resolution to recommend for 
approval the Draft Convention, with 
a request that the Council communi- 
cate the Convention to members of 
the League and to the following Goy- 
ernments: Afghanistan, Germany, 
Ecuador, United States of America, 
Egypt, Mexico, Russia, the Sudan, 
and Turkey, inviting them to: 


“(a) Forward to the Secretary 
General not later than June 1, 1926, 
any observations they may desire to 
make regarding the provisions of this 
draft; 

“(b) Appoint at a later date pleni- 
potentiaries who will meet at the time 
of the opening of the Seventh Assem- 
bly to re-examine, if necessary, the 
Articles of the Draft Convention and 
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to sign immediately the text of the 
Convention which has been agreed 
upon; and to 

““(c) Make every effort to adopt 
at once all possible measures in con- 
formity with the provisions of the 
Draft Convention in question 

““(d) Assist one another forthwith 
in the abolition of the slave trade, 
slavery and conditions analogous 
thereto, by all practicable means, and 
in particular by the conclusion of spe- 
cial agreements and arrangements ” 


The Council of the League of Na- 
tions accepted paragraphs a, b and d 
of the recommendations of the As- 
sembly, and with reference to c re- 
solved to “postpone until its June 
(1926) session a decision of the 


question of the procedure to be 
adopted as regards the conclusion of 
the proposed Convention on Slav- 
ery,” which is to be world-wide in its 
application, and to which all states, 


whether members of the League or 
not, are invited to subscribe. 

Slavery became a matter of inter- 
national concern by the condemna- 
tion of the slave trade in the Treaty 
of Vienna of 1815. In a Conven- 
tion dated March 13, 1824, between 
the United States and Great Britain, 
slave-trade by sea was treated as 
piracy. The General Act of the Con- 
ference of Berlin, 1885, which con- 
tained a declaration against slavery 
and the slave-trade, was not signed 
by the United States because it dealt 
with territorial questions. 

The American Government signed 
and ratified the Treaty of Brussels 
in 1890, in which measures against 
the slave trade by sea were limited 
to the maritime zone on the east 
coast of Africa, whence native boats 
still carried human freight to Arabia 
and the Persian Gulf. 

In 1919 action against the institu- 
tion of slavery itself was begun, re- 
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sulting in the Treaty of St. Germain. 
This Treaty, signed by the United 
States and agreeing that each Power 
“endeavor to secure the complete 
suppression of slavery in all its forms 
and of the slave trade by land and 
sea,” has been ratified by only five 
Powers, so that it cannot be consid- 
ered a satisfactory settlement. 

Investigations of recent years have 
revealed conditions that call urgently 
for more effective international 
agreements which would include all 
those sections of the earlier treaties 
still essential for the total abolition 
of slavery, as well as such additional 
provisions as may now appear neces- 
sary. It is proposed that the new 
Convention supersede all previous 
instruments and that it be world-wide 
in its application. Therefore, the 
standard to be set is of the utmost 
importance. 

The Draft Convention was de- 
scribed by Viscount Cecil as being a 
“minimum standard” and _ omits 
many of the recommendations of the 
Temporary Slavery Commission. In 
its article covering forced labor, 
which may be defined as including all 
compulsory levies of labor or the 
products of labor, whether imposed 
by Government as a tax or by chiefs 
in accordance with former despotic 
customs, Section 2 has been widely 
interpreted as affording sanction or 
recognition of the use of forced labor 
for private profit. Furthermore, the 
draft says nothing about payment. 
The native who is subject to forced 
labor (and this includes a large pro- 
portion of the population of Africa) 
is less enviable than the slave whose 
master takes an interest in his wel- 
fare, if not for humane, for economic 
reasons. 

Since the Draft Convention was 
adopted by the Assembly, the inter- 
national position on the subject of 
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forced labor has changed somewhat. 
The governing body of the Interna- 
tional Labor Office has decided in 
principle that the organization 
should take up the question with a 
view to bringing it before the Inter- 
national Labor Conference and, if 
possible, to the conclusion of an in- 
ternational convention. This may 
be the means to the most effective 
action, but it is essential that the 
Slavery Convention deal adequately 
with the basic principles of the sub- 
ject in order to give the International 
Labor Office a fair start. 

The Government of the United 
States has been invited to make ob- 
servations regarding the provisions 
of the Draft Convention, to be for- 
warded to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations. Various or- 


ganizations in the United States, in- 
cluding the American Federation of 
Labor, the Foreign Missions Con- 


ference of North America, the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, have writ- 
ten to President Coolidge urging that 
the Government respond to this invi- 
tation. It is to be hoped that these 
observations may clearly express 
(a) the interest of the United States 
Government and people in the pro- 
posals, (b) the opinion that impor- 
tant amendments to the draft Con- 
vention are desirable, and (c) the 
desire of the United States to co- 
operate with other Powers in con- 
cluding this Convention. 

American capital and business 
houses are interested in the develop- 
ment of Africa, and some of them 
have already acquired important con- 
cessions in that continent. These 
Americans will therefore be directly 
concerned with the regulation of 
labor in Africa. 

The United States is a consumer 
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of tropical products that come from 
territories governed by other pow- 
ers. If the labor of the peoples in 
those territories is unjustly exploited, 
it is impossible to hold that we are 
not responsible any more than the 
receiver of stolen goods is exempt 
from the charge of participation 
with the thief. Through our trade 
relations, by the influence of our 
markets and the demands of our own 
development, the American people 
will exercise real power in the deter- 
mination of the issue of slavery and 
forced labor. It is right, therefore, 
that the United States Government 
should share in the enactment of in- 
ternational agreements to abolish all 
forms of involuntary servitude every- 
where. 

The United States is responsible 
for the government of the Philippine 
Islands, Porto Rico, and other places 
where it may be found that condi- 
tions analogous to slavery still exist. 
While not directly responsible for 
the Government of Liberia, the in- 
fluence of the Government of the 
United States in that country is of 
such a character as to make its co- 
operation desirable. 

It would seem, therefore, not only 
natural but of the greatest impor- 
tance that the United States Govern- 
ment should cooperate to the fullest 
possible extent in this effort to adopt 
a new international Convention 
which (as its exponent claimed for 
it) “will constitute one of the great- 
est advances towards human free- 
dom which have ever been made 
a8 and will free tens or hun- 
dreds of thousands of unhappy be- 
ings from conditions which closely 
resemble slavery, and which now ex- 
ist, and will be of untold advantage 
to humanity in general.” 





IV. THE DECISIONS OF THE WORLD COURT 


Puitip C. Jessup 


Columbia University 


O get an idea of what the Court 

does, it may help us to look at 

the cases it has decided in its first 
four years. There have been six of 
these cases—two more than the Su- 
preme Court of the United States de- 
cided in its first four years. These 
six are actual “‘cases’”—not advisory 
opinions. 

You will remember that the Court 
can not decide a case unless both par- 
ties consent. But consent can be given 
in two ways. The first way is for two 
nations to get together and sign a 
treaty by which they agree that the 
Court can decide all legal disputes 
that they may have in the future. 
Some two dozen nations have done 
this by signing the “Optional Clause,” 
which the separate treaty members 
of the Court can sign if they want to. 
Other nations have made other trea- 
ties more or less the same, between 
themselves. If two nations sign a 
treaty like that, then when a dispute 
comes up, either one can refer it to 
the Court without asking the other 
whether it wants to. Both have vol- 
untarily agreed in advance and can 
not change their minds later. The 
other way of consenting is to wait un- 
til a dispute comes up and then agree 
to submit it to the Court, if you both 
want to. 

In the Treaty of Versailles after 
the World War, Germany agreed to 
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let the World Court decide certain 
things. In 1923, a British ship, called 
the Wimbledon, had been hired by a 
French company to carry guns and 
ammunition to Poland, which was 
then at war with Russia. The ship 
wanted to go through the Kiel Canal, 
which belongs to Germany, but which 
was made a public highway by the 
Treaty of Versailles. Germany would 
not let the ship through because, she 
said, we are neutral in the war be- 
tween Poland and Russia and under 
international law we can not let guns 
and ammunition go through our ter- 
ritory to help one of the countries at 
war. The ship had to go a long way 
round and lost a lot of time and 
money. All the Allies in the war were 
interested, so France, England, Italy 
and Japan sued Germany in_ the 
World Court for not keeping the ca- 
nal open as they said she had agreed 
to do in the Versailles Treaty. They 
said also that in the treaty, Germany 
had agreed to let the Court try cases 
like this. Germany did not object to 
the Court’s deciding the case, so it 
was argued by lawyers on both sides. 
The Court decided that under the 
treaty Germany should have let this 
ship through and that doing so would 
not be against the rules of Interna- 
tional Law which applied to Germany 
as a neutral in the Russian-Polish 
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War. They held that Germany 
should pay the damages caused to the 
ship. Some of the judges disagreed 
with the decision, and the Italian on 
the Court was one of them, although 
Italy was one of the states which 
brought the suit and the decision was 
in her favor. 

The second case decided by the 
Court was a suit by Greece against 
Great Britain. Under the Peace 
Treaties some of the former German 
and Turkish territory was put in 
charge of various of the Allies; this 
was called a “mandate.” The coun- 
try which was given a mandate was 
supposed to be a guardian of the 
territory and take care of it until it 
could take care of itself. Great 


Britain got a mandate of Palestine, 
which used to belong to Turkey. It 
accepted the mandate under a treaty 


which had in it an agreement to let 
the World Court decide certain kinds 
of disputes which might come up in 
connection with the mandate. A 
Greek had made a contract before 
the war with Turkey to build some 
water-works and electric plants and 
other things in Palestine. He claimed 
that Great Britain when it got the 
mandate ought to carry out the con- 
tract, but really had broken it. The 
Greek Government took up his case 
and sued Great Britain in the World 
Court. Great Britain claimed first 
that this case was not one of those 
which the treaty said the Court could 
decide, so that the Court could not 
try the case unless Great Britain con- 
sented. They argued this point first, 
and in 1924 the Court decided 
against Great Britain and held this 
was one of the cases which the Treaty 
said they could try, or in other words, 
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Great Britain had agreed in advance 
by the Treaty to let the Court settle 
such disputes. Then in 1925, the 
case was argued “on the merits” as _ 
they say; that is, the Court had actu- 
ally to decide whether Great Britain 
had done something it should not do 
about the contract with the Greek 
citizen. The Court decided that 
Great Britain had done wrong, but 
that the Greek had not yet lost any 
money, so that Great Britain did not 
have to pay damages. But Great 
Britain now has to let him go ahead 
and build his plants and water-works 
or pay him for his contract. 

The third case was between Greece 
and Bulgaria to decide just what one 
of the peace treaties meant about the 
duty of Bulgaria to pay damages for 
certain acts during the war. The two 
countries made a special agreement 
asking the Court to decide this, and 
they agreed to have it decided by 
what is called “the Chamber of Sum- 
mary Procedure.” This is just a 
group of three judges (instead of the 
eleven who make up the full Court), 
who can decide cases when the parties 
ask them to. In September, 1924, 
the Court decided in favor of Greece. 

The next case was also before the 
same three judges in the Chamber of 
Summary Procedure, and was be- 
tween the same two countries. Greece 
asked the Court to explain what part 
of the previous decision meant and 
Bulgaria did not object. But the 
Court decided that the Greek ques- 
tion took up new things which were 
not included in the agreement be- 
tween Greece and Bulgaria, which al- 
lowed the Court to give its first de- 
cision, so the Court refused to give 
any answer to the Greek question. 
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Court was a suit by Germany against 
Poland under another treaty which 
Germany said gave the Court power 
to decide cases of this kind. Just as 
Great Britain said the Court had no 
power in the suit brought by Greece, 
so Poland said this was not a case 
the Court could hear under that 
treaty unless Poland consented. The 
dispute involved some, German fac- 
tories and farms in Poland which 
Poland claimed the right to take 
over. The Court decided in favor of 
Germany, holding that this was the 
kind of case Poland had agreed in 
the treaty to let the Court decide. 
In most of these cases the Court 
had to decide what a treaty meant 
and whether it had been broken. 
That is a question just like finding 
out what a contract means and 


whether one party has broken it. A 
law court certainly seems to be the 
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proper place for cases like that to be 
decided. 

What kind of law will the Court 
apply besides treaties? International 
Law. Some people say there is no 
such a thing, but if there is not, why 
does the Constitution of the United 
States give Congress power to punish 
“offenses against the Law of Na- 
tions’? Why has the Supreme Court 
of the United States said that “inter- 
national law is part of our law’? 
Why have all our greatest lawyers 
and statesmen from Revolutionary 
days down to the present talked 
about international law? Why do 
our courts—state courts and Federal 
courts—decide cases year in and year 
out by applying international law? 
If our courts apply it, why shouldn’t 
the World Court? It would take 
too much space to tell all about inter- 
national law, but we can not get away 
from the fact that it exists. 
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VII. 


ForeicGn Dests OF THE SMALLER EuroPpEAN COUNTRIES 


Prepared by the Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C. 


N THE foregoing articles of this 
series we dealt with the debt prob- 
lems of the five great interna- 

tional debtors of Europe, namely, 
Germany, Great Britain, France, 
Italy and Russia. From the point of 
view of the amounts involved, these 
five sets of debts represent the bulk 
of international indebtedness. But 
practically all of the remaining coun- 
tries of Europe also have foreign 
debts, and while the amounts involved 
in their cases are comparatively small, 
nevertheless the situations confront- 
ing them add complexity to the 
already intricate problem created by 
the five great debtors. In this article 
we shall examine some of the out- 
standing features of the foreign debt 
position of the smaller European 
countries. 

Reparation Arrangements with 
Austria, Hungary and 

Bulgaria 


The treaties of peace which termi- 
nated the World War were five in 
number, namely, that of Versailles 
with Germany, that of St. Germain 
with Austria, that of Trianon with 
Hungary, that of Neuilly with Bul- 
garia, and that of Sévres with Tur- 


key. With the treaty of Sévres, 
which was superseded in 1923 by the 
Treaty of Lausanne, we are not here 


concerned. But the other four trea- 
ties are of direct interest to us because 
each one of them contains a provision 
for reparation payments by the re- 
spective country with which it was 
signed. In the second article of this 
series we examined the reparation 
provisions of the Versailles Treaty 
and traced the vicissitudes of the Ger- 
man reparation problem since the 
signing of that treaty. We shall now 
make a similar examination of the 
reparation problem as relating to the 
remaining three countries upon which 
reparation liability was imposed by 
the peace treaties. 

Neither the St. Germain nor the 
Trianon treaties fixed the amount of 
reparation payments for which 
Austria and Hungary were made 
liable. In this respect the two treaties 
conformed to the precedent estab- 
lished in the Versailles Treaty. The 
determination of the precise amounts, 
of the manner of payment, and of the 
distribution of receipts was left to the 
Reparation Commission, which was 
given, in the case of Austria and Hun- 
gary, just as in the case of Germany, 
a sort of “blanket” mortgage on all 
the national resources of these coun- 
tries as security for the carrying out 
of the reparation programs. 

The conference at Spa, held in 
1920, fixed not only the percentages 
of the total reparation payments 
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from Germany to which each of the 
recipients was entitled, but also simi- 
lar ratios for the distribution of the 
reparation receipts from Austria and 
Hungary. The total amounts due 
were not, however, fixed at that con- 
ference and were again left to a de- 
termination by the Reparation Com- 
mission. 

These amounts have not been fixed 
to the present day. On the contrary, 
because of the events which led, in 
1922 and 1923, to international 
action, under the auspices of the 
League of Nations, for the financial 
salvaging of Austria and Hungary, 
the determination of these amounts 
has been definitely postponed for a 
period of twenty years. 

By virtue of the protocols of 
Geneva, signed in October, 1922, 
which placed the finances of Austria 
under the control of the League of 
Nations, Austria was freed from any 
reparation payments until 1943. 
Moreover, the Reparation Commis- 
sion, prior to the signing of the pro- 
tocols, agreed to waive its mortgage 
rights to certain specified resources of 
the country. This was done in order 
to enable Austria to float a foreign 
loan, secured by a part of the rev- 
enues of the government. 

In the case of Hungary, the Rep- 
aration Commission was not quite so 
lenient. Under the League Recon- 
struction Scheme, which went into 
effect early in 1924, a schedule of 
reparation payments was prescribed 
to Hungary for a period of twenty 
years. However, these payments 
were made very small, averaging over 
the whole period about 10 million 
gold crowns (about $2,000,000) a 
year. 
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Bulgaria was treated differently 
from Austria and Hungary, in that 
the total amount of her reparation 
liability was fixed by the Treaty of 
Neuilly. Under the terms of this 
treaty Bulgaria undertook to pay the 
allies the sum of 2,250,000,000 gold 
francs, in half-yearly payments 
spread over a period of thirty-seven 
years from January 1, 1921. The 
distribution of these payments among 
the recipients was fixed by the Spa 
conference. 

The scheme for the distribution 
of all these reparation payments is 
very intricate. The receipts from 
Austria and Hungary are divided into 
two halves. Of the first half, the 
Great Powers, i. e., France, Great 
Britain, and Italy, receive practically 
the whole amount; of the second 
half, Rumania and Serbia are the 
principal recipients. Of the Bulga- 
rian payments, the three Great Pow- 
ers receive about 70 per cent. Tak- 
ing all these payments into account, 
we find that the distribution is ap- 


proximately as follows: 
Percent 


France 


Belgium 


The remaining 9 per cent are di- 
vided among the smaller allies, such 
as Greece, Portugal, etc. 


Liberation Payments of the Succes- 
sion States 


In connection with the reparation 
obligations imposed by the peace trea- 
ties on Austria and Hungary, there is 
a rather curious arrangement affect- 
ing the five other so-called Succession 
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States, i. e., those countries which 
contain territories formerly included 
within the boundaries of the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy, namely, Po- 
land, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Yu- 
goslavia, and Italy. By virtue of 
special agreements, the governments 
of these countries undertook to make 
certain contributions ‘“‘towards the ex- 
penses of liberating” the territories 
ceded to them. 

These liberation payments origi- 
nated in the feeling which was rather 
prevalent at the time of the peace 
negotiations that the territories in 
question should not be wholly freed 
from the reparation liability attach- 
ing to the countries from which they 
were separated. The total sum of 
the payments has never been fixed, 
though it was specifically provided in 
the original agreement that it should 
not exceed 1,500,000,000 gold francs 
and should be divided among the 
various territories “on the basis of the 
ratio between the average for the 
three financial years, 1911, 1912 and 
1913, of the revenues acquired by 
them from the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy.” 

However, four of the countries 
liable for these liberation payments 
are also entitled to the receipt of 
certain amounts of reparation pay- 
ments. Czechoslovakia alone has no 
reparation claims, since her territory 
was comprised in its entirety within 
the frontiers of the former enemy 
powers. Her liberation debt, there- 
fore, if its total should ever be fixed, 
would be an actual debt. Poland 
has potential reparation claims. Ar- 
ticle 116 of the Treaty of Versailles 
and article 187 of the Treaty of St. 
Germain reserved for Russia a pos- 
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sible future claim on account of rep- 
arations, and the former Russian ter- 
ritory now included in Poland would 
share in this claim, which would be 
used to offset the liberation payments. 
As for Italy, Rumania, and Yugo- 
slavia, their reparation claims are far 
in excess of any share of liberation 
payments that might be assigned to 
them. 


Austro-Hungarian Pre-War Debts 


Besides imposing reparation and 
liberation payments on the countries 
carved wholly or in part from the 
territory of the former Austro-Hun- 
garian Monarchy, the peace treaties 
with Austria and Hungary also pro- 
vided for the general manner of 
handling the Austro-Hungarian debts, 
both those created before the war and 
those arising out of the war. These 


were to be partitioned among the va- 
rious new states, in accordance with 
percentages fixed by the Reparation 


Commission. In the last three years 
certain definite arrangements have 
been made with regard to some of 
these debts. 

The amounts involved are quite 
considerable. The territories which 
had formerly constituted the Austro- 
Hungarian Monarchy are nominally 
liable for no less than 18 billion 
crowns, or over 31% billion dollars at 
the pre-war rate of exchange. How- 
ever, most of these debts are ex- 
pressed in paper crowns and have be- 
come practically worthless because of 
the depreciation of the crown. But 
something like one-quarter of the to- 
tal indebtedness is expressed in gold 
or in stable foreign currencies, and 
these debts, which are all pre-war, are 
subject to payment. 
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The Reparation Commission ap- 
portioned these debts in the follow- 
ing manner: The bulk of the debts 
contracted by the former Austrian 
Empire has been assigned to Czecho- 
slovakia (42 per cent), present Aus- 
tria (37 per cent), and Poland (14 
per cent). The bulk of the debts 
contracted by the former Kingdom 
of Hungary has been assigned to 
present Hungary (46 per cent), Ru- 
mania (22 per cent), Czechoslovakia 
(16 per cent), and Yugoslavia (14 
per cent). This division was made 
mainly on the basis of the share of 
each of the countries in the economic 
resources of the former monarchy. 

In June, 1923, the Reparation 
Commission called a conference of 
the representatives of the British, 
French, Swiss, Dutch, Belgian, Ital- 
ian, and German associations of for- 
eign bondholders, as well as of the 
representatives of the seven Succes- 
sion States, to discuss the question of 
the pre-war Austro-Hungarian debts. 
The conference met at Innsbruck, and 
drew up a protocol embodying agree- 
ment on some of the questions under 
consideration. 

It was agreed that payments 
should begin in 1925 on practically 
all the railroad loans, and on two 
categories of Austrian and three cat- 
egories of Hungarian public loans. 
There was no cancellation made in 
the amounts of these debts, but it 
was stipulated that during the initial 
period the interest and amortization 
charges on the loans involved would 
be reduced by 68 per cent, and in 
some cases even by 73 per cent. A 
Caisse Commune, or Joint Office of 
foreign holders of pre-war Austrian 
and Hungarian bonds, was created by 
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the Innsbruck protocol. All the pay- 
ments allotted under the protocol are 
to be paid into this Joint Office and 
are to be distributed by it. 

The Innsbruck protocol failed of 
immediate ratification by some of the 
countries concerned, notably Ruma- 
nia, and in November, 1925, the 
Reparation Commission called 
another conference, held in Prague, 
to consider the question of its ratifica- 
tion, as well as some of the other 
questions which had risen in the mean 
time. The result of the Prague con- 
ference was the final adoption of the 
Innsbruck protocol, and the scheme 
set up under it is now in effect. 

This scheme is to continue in its 
present form until October, 1937, al- 
though the rates of payment may be 
changed within the first six years of 
the scheme’s operation, if the eco- 
nomic condition of the paying coun- 
tries warrants such a modification. 


Wear and Relief Loans 


During the war the smaller allied 
countries found it necessary to borrow 
money from their more powerful al- 
lies, notably from the United States 
and Great Britain. After the war, 
all of the new or reorganized coun- 
tries in central Europe, running from 
the Baltic to the Aigean Seas, had to 
borrow money for relief purposes in 
order to be able to pay their way 
during the initial period of their post- 
war existence. These two sets of 
borrowing constitute the foreign 
debts of these countries which are 
subject to funding and repayment un- 
der the arrangements made by our 
World War Debt Funding Commis- 
sion, and similar arrangements in 
Great Britain. 
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As far as the United States is con- 
cerned, most of these debts have now 
been funded. In the case of each of 
the debts, the funding agreements 
provide for the repayment of the 
amounts actually borrowed and of 
interest accruing to the time of the 
settlement. The reductions in the 
sums due are in the form of lower 
rates of interest during the period 
of payment than the 4% per cent 
rate fixed by the Act creating the 
World War Debt Funding Commis- 
sion. The sums actually borrowed 
by the smaller countries with which 
debt-funding agreements have been 
signed were as follows: 


Million Dollars 
Belgium 
Czechoslovakia 
Esthonia 
Finland 
Hungary 


With the exception of Russia, 
whose debt position examined in the 
preceding article of this series applies 
to the 192 million dollars borrowed 
from our Treasury during the war, 
there remain two unfunded accounts. 
Greece borrowed 15 million dollars 
and is about to negotiate a settle- 
ment. Then there is the Austrian 
debt of 24 million dollars, the fund- 
ing of which has been postponed 
until 1942 by a Joint Congressional 
Resolution, approved by President 
Harding on April 6, 1922. 

Altogether, the war and relief 
loans of the United States Treasury 
to the smaller European countries 
amounted to 789 million dollars, of 
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which 750 millions have been funded. 

Great Britain extended war credits 
to four of the smaller allies, namely, 
Serbia, Rumania, Portugal, and 
Greece. The total amount of these 
loans, outstanding in 1925, together 
with accrued interest, was about 500 
million dollars, almost equally di- 
vided among the four countries. The 
relief loans extended by Great Brit- 
ain were made to eight countries, and 
aggregated about 100 million dollars. 
Finally, Great Britain loaned Bel- 
gium about 60 million dollars for re- 
construction purposes, and extended 
small credits, aggregating about 7 
million dollars, to Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Rumania, and 
Latvia for the purpose of repatriat- 
ing their prisoners of war. Practi- 
cally all of these British accounts, 
totaling, in 1925, 667 million dol- 
lars, still remain unfunded. 

French loans to the smaller allies 
during the war were quite small, al- 
though the French government did 
extend considerable loans to Poland, 
Rumania, and Yugoslavia after the 
war. 


Post-War Borrowing 


France was the only one of the 
creditor nations that continued to ex- 
tend government credits after the 
war and the initial period of recon- 
struction. Altogether, her war, re- 
lief, and post-war loans to the smaller 
countries of Europe aggregated in 
1925 about 8 billion francs, or ap- 
proximately 400 million dollars at 
the 1925 value of the franc. Her 
principal creditors on these accounts 
are Belgium, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 


The American and the British 
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Treasury loans ceased after the relief 
credits had been completed. All the 
borrowing done by the smaller Eu- 
ropean countries after that has been 
from private investors. 

The most important of the post- 
war loans for the smaller European 
countries has been the Reconstruction 
loan to Austria, floated in 1923. It 
was for 625 million gold crowns 
(about 125 million dollars), and was 
allotted among several countries, the 
largest shares being taken over by 
Great Britain and the United States. 
It was a loan extended to the Aus- 
trian government, but it was guar- 
anteed, as to principal and interest, 
by Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, and several smaller 
countries. 

A similar loan was extended to 
It was for only 


Hungary in 1924. 
250 million gold crowns, and did not 
carry any international guarantee. 
Smaller loans have been arranged 
in the United States by the govern- 
ments of Czechoslovakia, Poland and 


Yugoslavia. These loans were han- 
dled by bank syndicates. 

On the whole, the post-war borrow- 
ings by the governments of the smaller 
European countries have been much 
smaller than the accumulated war and 
relief debts, and represent for these 
countries a much smaller burden of 
foreign debt than their obligations in- 
curred during the war, or those im- 
posed upon them in consequence of 
the peace treaties. 


Factors Involved in Debt Payments 

The factors which are involved for 
each of these smaller countries in the 
meeting of their debt payments are 
precisely those which we set forth in 
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the introductory article of this series 
and discussed in connection with each 
of the five great international debtors 
of Europe. Every one of them, in 
order to be able to make the necessary 
payments, must have an adequate sur- 
plus in its government budget and a 
corresponding excess of exports over 
imports in its foreign trade. 

For all of the countries under dis- 
cussion in this article the budgetary 
problem has been exceedingly diff- 
cult to adjust. With the exception of 
Belgium and Greece, all these coun- 
tries are either new or reconstituted 
by the peace treaties, and both Bel- 
gium and Greece suffered great dis- 
organization as a result of the war. 
All the other countries found them- 
selves forced either to create or to 
readjust their governmental systems, 
and the process had very telling 
consequences for their government 
budgets. 

At the present time they are much 
nearer to budgetary equilibrium than 
they were several years ago; in fact, 
most of them have their budgets prac- 
tically in balance. But, on the other 
hand, it must be remembered that 
their payments on account of their 
war debts are just beginning. The 
bulk of our debt-funding settlements 
were made in the last two years, and 
payments to our treasury on that ac- 
count will progressively increase. The 
funding settlements with Great Brit- 
ain and France are, in the main, still 
to be made, while the reparation prob- 
lem has been merely postponed, but 
not disposed of altogether. As all 
these agreements are consummated 
and become effective, they will exert 
increasing pressure on the govern- 
ment budgets of the debtor countries. 
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As for the foreign-trade problem, 
all of these countries have to depend 
mainly upon an excess of exports over 
imports in their merchandise trade for 
the means with which to make their 
payments abroad. None of them, 
with the sole exception of Austria, 
perform any great amount of inter- 
national services, and thus have no 
“invisible” income. Whether or not, 
therefore, each of these countries will 
be able to meet the payments on its 
foreign debts will depend on whether 
or not it will be able to make its sales 
to other countries sufficiently larger 
than its purchases from other coun- 
tries to give it an export surplus at 
least equal to the amount of the pay- 
ments required. 


Summary 


We have now considered the salient 
features of the international debt 
problem, so far as the government 
debts of Europe are concerned. We 
have found that of the countries of 
Europe which were engaged in the 
war, on one side or the other, all, with 
the exception of Great Britain and, 
possibly, France, are net debtors. The 
conspicuous burdens of foreign debt 
weigh on Germany, Russia and Italy, 
but the other countries are just as 
heavily burdened in proportion to 
their size and resources. Great Brit- 
ain is nominally a net creditor, but 
her announced policy is to collect from 
her debtors only enough to cover her 
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own payments to the United States. 
France, if her expectations with re- 
gard to German reparations are ful- 
filled and if she can hope for some 
payments from Russia, would also 
find herself effectively free from for- 
eign debt. This leaves the United 
States the sole creditor of the whole 
of Europe. 

The international debt problem, so 
far as it concerns the European debt- 
ors, resolves itself into two phases: 
first, a more or less exact determina- 
tion of the amounts of payments to 
be made by each of the debtor coun- 
tries; and, second, the adjustment of 
the government budget and the for- 
eign-trade machinery of each of these 
countries to the technical process of 
making these payments. The second 
phase must, logically, wait upon the 
first, but at the same time, it is the 
factors involved in this second phase 
that determine the paying capacity of 
each of the countries, and thus consti- 
tute the real crux of the problem. 
The international debt problem is, in 
effect, not what each debtor country 
owes, but what it can pay. 

Even that is but one side of the 
whole problem. There is still the 
question of what each creditor coun- 
try is able and willing to receive. 

This aspect of the problem, how- 
ever, involves the trade and commer- 
cial policies of the creditor countries, 
into the discussion of which we can 
not here enter. 





HISTORY OF THE TRADE UNION MOVEMENT 


JOHANN SASSENBACH 


Secretary, International Federation of Trade Unions 


HE: International Trade Union 

Congress of the year 1919 com- 

pletely altered the form of the 
Federation. Hitherto there was only 
an international secretary, who kept 
the trade unions of the several coun- 
tries in touch with each other, but 
who was not supported by any inter- 
national executive. Not even rules 
were in existence, but only resolutions 
of the international conferences of 
the secretaries of the national trade 
union centers, dealing with isolated 
questions. Now rules were laid down 
and two international bodies insti- 
tuted as well, the executive commit- 
tee which originally was composed of 
one president, two vice-presidents and 
two secretaries, and the general coun- 
cil whose members were representa- 
tives of countries and groups of coun- 
tries. Subsequently the executive 
committee was supplemented by an- 
other vice-president and two secreta- 
ries. The executive was to meet 
once a month, the general council 
every six months. The International 
Trade Union Congress in whose 
hands the supreme authority is vested 
was to be convened every two years, 
and would cease to be merely a con- 
ference of secretaries, but become a 
congress, to which each affiliated na- 
tional center would be entitled to 
send ten delegates. Excluding extra- 


ordinary congresses, there have so 
far been two congresses: at Rome in 
1922, and at Vienna in 1924. The 
next will be held at Paris in 1927. 

With the extension of the sphere 
of activities, the work of the Federa- 
tion also increased. All this led up 
to the establishment of an extensive 
bureau with headquarters at Am- 
sterdam. It might interest the 
American unions to know the literal 
wording of that part of the rules 
which relate to the objects of the 
I. F. T. U. and the methods of their 
attainment. The rules in question 
read as follows: 


Objects. The objects of the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
shall be: (a) To bring about the unity 
of the international working class, by 
developing closer relations between 
the trade unions in all countries (b) 
The development of international 
trade secretariats accepting the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
platform (c) To promote the inter- 
ests and activities of the trade union 
movement, nationally and interna- 
tionally (d) To carry on any activi- 
ties of general interest to the trade 
unions (e) To promote the devel- 
opment of international social legis- 
lation (f) To promote workers’ 
education (g) To avert war and 
combat reaction 
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Methods of Attainment: (a) 
Close cooperation with the affiliated 
National Centers, and the Interna- 
tional Trade Secretariats (b) Co- 
operation with other organizations, 
in so far as such cooperation appears 
useful in the interests of the trade 
union movement (c) Giving sup- 
port to trade union activities in the 
affiliated countries, as requested by 
the national center concerned (d) 
Giving support to trade union activi- 
ties in countries not yet affiliated (e) 
Mediation in any cases of dispute 
within the trade union movement 
(f) The compilation of statistics 
(g) The collection and compilation 
of information concerning the trade 
union movement and social legisla- 
tion (h)- The publication of a peri- 
odical and of other reports of inter- 
est to the trade union movement (i) 
The protection of the workers’ inter- 
ests in immigration and emigration 
(k) Propaganda in favor of arbitra- 
tion and disarmament 

We should also like to draw atten- 
tion to another rule, which expressly 
lays it down “that the autonomy of 
the trade union movement of each 
country is guaranteed.” 

As is well known, the European 
trade union movement increased 
enormously at the end of the great 
war, one might even say to an un- 
healthy extent. Then came the ex- 
pected reaction and the membership 
of the national trade union centers 
affliated to the I. F. T. U. declined 
fairly considerably. As, however, an 
upward tendency has now set in again 
in all countries, the I. F. T. U. will 
likewise increase in power, more es- 
pecially since the antagonisms which 
led to the war have by now been com- 
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pletely overcome in the minds of the 
workers. The necessity for an in- 
ternational organization of the trade 
unions is being recognized more and 
more, so that it is to be hoped that 
those countries which so far have not 
joined the great international work- 
ers’ family will also come in, the 
trade unions of the United States in- 
cluded. Some of the latter are al- 
ready affiliated to the International 
Trade Secretaries, but not to the 
I. F. T. U., although Samuel Gom- 
pers, the former President of the 
A. F. of L., played a great part in the 
foundation of the: new international, 
and energetically assisted in the com- 
pilation of the rules. 

Anyone who, like the writer of 
these lines, has been active for the 
last thirty-five years in the trade 
union movement of his country and 
for almost twenty-five years in the in- 
ternational trade union movement 
and has had first-hand experience of 
the difficulties which stand in the way 
of bringing the workers of different 
countries and languages together, 
will rejoice at the progress which has 
been made, and will have no doubt 
that, in spite of all the attacks from 
right and left, the trade unions will 
continue to grow and their interna- 
tional relations will become stronger 
and stronger. 

Those who are desirous of obtain- 
ing fuller particulars about the ac- 
tivities of the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions should read the 
report which the executive of that 
body submitted to the Vienna Con- 
gress, and published under the title of 
“The Activities of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions.” 
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ALBERT F. COYLe 


Editor, Locomotive Engineers Journal 


E Dublin dock workers were 
nearly licked. Their women and 
children were starving. Their 

funds were gone. Their courageous 
strike against indecent wages and 
brutal working and living conditions 
—one-fourth of all the families in 
Dublin still live in one-room tene- 
ments—was being crushed by grind- 
ing hunger. With superb loyalty the 
strikers’ wives wrapped their thread- 
bare shawls a bit tighter around them- 
selves and bade their husbands stick 
it out another day. The British trade 
unionists had already given all they 
could. There was just one ray of 
hope left; the dockers had appealed 
to the British cooperatives for a ship- 
load of food. 

And then the miracle happened. 
The voice of my Dublin friend broke 
as he told me how the anxious watch- 
ers at the mouth of the river Liffey 
espied the Cooperative Wholesale So- 
ciety’s ship steaming up the channel 
with the cooperative banner fluttering 
at its masthead. The glad news 
spread like wildfire throughout the 
dockers’ quarters, and an hour later 
strong men, unashamed of tear-fur- 
rowed cheeks, were unloading food 
from the hold of the vessel that won 
the strike and made the transport 
workers the backbone of the Irish 
labor movement. 

It is all right to talk about the 


ideals of trade unionism, and I be- 
lieve in them mightily, but lofty prin- 
ciples can only be maintained by work- 
ers who possess a decent standard 
of living. The hard fact is that La- 
bor’s army moves forward to victory 
on its stomach. Strikes are won by 
men who have enough to eat. They 
are lost by men who are starving, and 
time and again when the fate of thou- 
sands of workmen and their families 
have hung in the balance, the coopera- 
tive movement has furnished the loyal 
support that made victory possible. 
When the British general strike 
first loomed on the horizon six months 
ago, the trade union leaders sent out 
a special appeal to their members to 
“build up the cooperatives.” They 
remembered the remarkably prompt 
aid which the cooperatives furnished 
the striking miners four years ago and 
the millions of dollars in food later 
arranged for the railroad men when 
a transport tie-up threatened. In fact, 
the same story of cooperative aid 
could be repeated for thousands of 
strikes and lockouts in every country 
of Europe. Rochdale cooperation in 
England, the great Belgian coopera- 
tive movement, the powerful ‘“Pro- 
duktion” Cooperative Society in 
Hamburg, Germany, and many others 
of the world’s largest cooperatives 
grew directly out of strike needs. 
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Although cooperation on this con- 
tinent is still in its infancy, it has re- 
peatedly proved Labor’s best aid in 
time of need. Within the past year 
the miners of Nova Scotia were en- 
abled to hold out until the British 
Empire Steel Company negotiated an 
agreement with them because their big 
cooperative society at Sydney Mines 
supplied them with food. Several 
years ago one of the largest unions in 
the A. F. of L. was at grips with a 
rich corporation that had locked out 
its union employees. In order to con- 
serve its strike funds this union estab- 
lished food shops for the strikers, 
thereby reducing their cost of living 
by more than 35 per cent. A short 
time later the largest clothing work- 
ers’ union in the country won a bitter 
strike by cutting the cost of strike 
maintenance almost in half through 
cooperation. Individual cooperative 
societies have contributed thousands 
of dollars’ worth of bread, flour, 
meat, and other food supplies to aid 
the strikers at Paterson, Lawrence, 
Passaic and other storm centers. 


Effective Strike Strategy 


Just as consumers’ cooperation has 
helped Labor win its battles by fur- 
nishing food, so producers’ coopera- 
tion has assisted by furnishing em- 
ployment. Several years ago the big 
cigar manufacturers in Tampa sought 
to “bust the union” by declaring a 
wage cut and lockout. The union 
cigar-makers responded by founding 
their own cooperative factory, which 
soon set the pace for good wages and 
working conditions in that locality. 
The glove makers in Chicago also re- 
sorted to cooperation to check an open 
shop drive; and the Building Trades 
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Council of Santa Clara County, Cali- 
fornia, just south of San Francisco, 
shattered the antiunion discrimination 
against union contractors and work- 
men by launching a cooperative build- 
ing supply depot that has saved many 
thousands for the contractors and 
made about $10,000 a year for the 
union. As I write this the building 
trades workers of Cleveland are con- 
sidering a similar move to offset the 
boycott of the open shop materials 
dealers. Within the past few weeks 
a group of striking street railway em- 
ployees brought a hard-boiled trac- 
tion company to its knees by starting 
a cooperative bus line—which inci- 
dently has proved so successful that 
the boys do not want to give it up. 
In fact, cooperation is such an effec- 
tive form of strike strategy that it is 
now regularly employed by many of 
the Scandinavian unions. 


Increasing Your Pay Envelope 


But cooperation does not limit its 
services for organized labor to emer- 
gency aid in time of strikes. Equally 
important is the higher standard of 
living it gains for the workers in times 
of industrial peace. The average 
worker does not realize how he has 
been flim-flammed by the cost of liv- 
ing in recent years. While his union 
has struggled to get him a slight in- 
crease in dollars for his pay envelope, 
the men who control the cost of food, 
rents, clothing, and other necessaries 
of life have often taken the workers’ 
entire wage increase—and more— 
simply by raising their prices. 

Here is a startling fact for intelli- 
gent workers to ponder: Despite the 
heroic efforts of American trade 
unions to raise the workers’ standard 
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of living, an expert study made for 
the American Economic Association 
shows that the purchasing power of 
full-time weekly earnings at the end 
of the world war was 29.6 per cent 
less than in the period 1890-99. The 
two best paid groups in the railroad 
industry—the engineers and conduc- 
tors—were until the 1925 wage in- 
crease worse off in the real purchasing 
value of their wages by $162 and 
$92 per year respectively than they 
were in 1900, and the recent increases 
have merely brought them back to 
where they were at the beginning of 
the century. Of course the unorgan- 
ized workers are much harder hit by 
profiteers in the cost of living—sev- 
enty-two per cent of the unorganized 
steel workers are below the minimum 
standard of living set by the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 

Only one conclusion is possible 
from this amazing evidence—trade 
unionism and cooperation are both 
necessary if the worker is to maintain 
and advance his standard of living. 
The former protects him as a pro- 
ducer by collective bargaining for a 
better wage; the latter protects him as 
a consumer by collective purchasing to 
make his wages go further. Neither 
one of itself is sufficient—trade union- 
ism without cooperation means that 
the workers are robbed as consumers 
by high prices for the necessaries of 
life; cooperation without trade union- 
ism means that the workers are 
robbed as producers by being com- 
pelled to accept wage cuts because 
their cost of living is lowered. Both 
cooperation and trade unionism are 
necessary if the worker is to gain and 
hold a higher plane of living. As 
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the president of one of the largest 
unions in the A. F. of L. has said: 


“If the American labor movement 
had spent half the time in expanding 
the spending power of the workers 
by cooperation that it has in battling 
for an increased wage, it would be 
twice as far along as it is today.” 


The late Fred Bramley, secretary 
of the British Trade Union Congress, 
expressed the same thing: 


“The trade union official who for- 
gets that the worker is not only ex- 
ploited as a producer but also as a 
consumer will not render adequate 
service to his organization; and trade 
union members making the same mis- 
take will continue to demand in- 
creases in wages as the only and final 
method of improving their condi- 
tions.” 


Millions in Savings for Labor 


Cooperation is not a mere theory. 
It is a life-saving fact for forty mil- 
lion cooperators in fifty-eight lands 
who supply themselves with every- 
thing from buttons to butter, from 
homes to live in to automobiles to 
ride in, on the nonprofit cooperative 
basis. Cooperation provides nearly 
half the entire population of the 
British Isles with all the necessaries of 
life and returns hundreds of millions 
of dollars in cooperative dividends to 
its members. The great merchant 
princes of America build magnificent 
mansions in select suburbs for their 
private enjoyment, while the great 
merchant prince of Britain—the co- 
operative movement — distributes 
these millions back to the people in 
cooperative dividends. One of the 
largest railroad unions in this country 
employs as its chief counsel the son of 
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a poor British worker who was able 
to get his education by means of co- 
operative dividends paid to his 
family. 


Beating the Bread Trust 


A few months ago we were very 
much excited because Mr. Ward 
threatened to form a billion dollar 
bread trust having a virtual monopoly 
of the baking business in the large 
cities. The Department of Justice 
went through a “trust busting” per- 
formance that still leaves Ward in 
control of the field and did not reduce 
the price of bread by a penny a ton. 
In fact, the “Big Four” bread com- 
bine is still taking colossal profits out 
of the stomachs of the working people 
by charging them twice as much for 
bread as the British worker has to pay 
for his loaf made from American 
wheat. 

Here are the actual facts: The 
American workers in our twelve larg- 
est cities pay an average of 834 cents 
for a pound of bread for which the 
British workers pay 414 cents. In 
other words, the British Cooperative 
Societies buy American wheat, trans- 
port it across the Atlantic in their own 
cooperative vessels, convert it into 
flour in cooperative mills, bake it in 
the finest bakeries of the United King- 
dom and leave it on the cooperator’s 
door-step without one farthing of pri- 
vate profit entering into the loaf. 
There is no bread trust in Britain be- 
cause the private bakers have to meet 
this efficient cooperative competition 
or go out of business. 


Curbing the Cost of Coal 


Successful cooperation is by no 
means confined to Europe. Several 
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of the largest American cooperatives 
are now saving a hundred thousand 
dollars a year or more for their cus- 
tomers. Earnings of the Franklin 
Cooperative Creamery of Minneapo- 
lis with its four million dollar business 
have reached $180,000 a year. A 
large cooperative bank has distributed 
over $100,000 a year to its deposi- 
tors in cooperative dividends. One 
little chain of six cooperative stores 
did a quarter of a million dollars’ 
worth of business on $25,000 capital 
with a clean profit of $8,000, or over 
30 per cent on their investment. 
Even when a cooperative society 
does not declare a large patronage 
dividend, it may save a lot of money 
for the community. The workers of 


Cleveland have a cooperative coal 
company which saved them around 
$300,000 on their coal bills last year, 


since it compelled every private- 
profit coal company in the city to re- 
duce its prices to a reasonable amount 
in order to meet cooperative competi- 
tion. 


A Year’s Rent for a Week's Wages 


The most lamentable failure of 
American city life is our lack of de- 
cent homes for working people. This 
is especially true of the unskilled and 
unorganized worker who can rarely 
afford to buy a home and usually pays 
an exorbitant rental for an insanitary 
shack. Yet the great cooperative so- 
cieties of Europe have solved the 
housing problem by providing homes 
at cost for their members, leasing 
them on the nonprofit cooperative 
basis. The German cooperatives 
have eliminated profiteering from 
home building so that they can realize 
the cooperative ideal of “a year’s 
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rent for a week’s wages.”’ And these 
are not cheap homes; on the contrary, 
they are erected to last for two hun- 
dred years, and all the cooperative 
society asks is a rental sufficient to 
cover the carrying charges and repay 
the investment in that period. 

No man can do a decent day’s work 
unless he has a decent home to live in. 
Profiteering contractors, realty specu- 
lators, building-material pirates and 
second-mortgage sharks have ll 


made it impossible for the average 
city worker to own his own home. 
Cooperation has solved the housing 
problem for the workers of Europe. 
Why not for American workers too? 


Skinning the Consumer 


Some months ago the food com- 
missioner of Chicago caught several 
of the largest milk dealers of that city 
dumping good milk into the sewers 
because there was a “surplus” which 
would lower the market price. But 
there was no surplus milk for the hun- 
gry babies of the poverty-stricken 
families in Chicago’s slums. Two 
seasons ago many cars of luscious 
watermelons rotted in the Philadel- 
phia freight yards because the com- 
mission agents refused to put them 
on the market for fear this “surplus” 
would reduce the market price—and 
yet melons were so high that poor 
families could not afford them. 

In New York the fish dealers fre- 
quently dump “‘surplus”’ fish into the 
bay to rot rather than “depress the 
‘market” by reducing prices. The late 
Warren S. Stone called my attention 
to carloads of sweet potatoes spoiling 
in the Cleveland freight yards be- 
cause the dealers wanted to keep them 
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off the market in order to hold up the 
consumers for the highest possible 
price. 

No wonder a conservative finan- 
cial paper recently alleged that “The 
competitive system is the chaotic sys- 
tem.” 

These practices are common 
throughout industry. The manufac- 
turer limits his output to the point 
where he can exact the largest profits, 
without any thought of the need of 
the public for his goods. Thus the 
baker does not bake bread because 
people are hungry but to make a 
profit, which depends on how much 
he can charge for his bread, and that 
in turn depends on how hungry peo- 
ple are and whether he can monopo- 
lize the supply. 

Within the past month I visited 
two cities of about the same size, in 
one of which one large dairy monopo- 
lized the milk business and charged 
18 cents a quart for plain milk, 
while in the other city a dozen small 
dairies were selling excellent milk for 
10 cents a quart. Of course it is eco- 
nomically wasteful for twelve dairy 
wagons to deliver milk on the same 
street when one could do the job, but 
better that than give one private com- 
pany a monopoly on your milk supply. 
Indeed such is the economic waste of 
our present system of distributing 
food and clothing from producer to 
consumer that E. A. Filene, the Bos- 
ton merchant, declares that over 50 
per cent of what you pay for the ne- 
cessaries of life goes to the middle 
man. 

Often when a consumer pays a high 
price, he gets flimsy articles that do 
not wear well, adulterated foods, or 
dishonest weights. The big baking 
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trust has systematically swindled the 
consumers by slightly decreasing the 
weight of the loaf while deceiving 
them as to its size by putting in chem- 
icals that puff it up. The “tons” of 
coal you buy from your retail dealer 
are frequently 100 to 500 pounds 
short, according to evidence gathered 
in one of our largest cities. Our 
“rayon”’ silks are now made out of 
sawdust. Our shoes are often imi- 
tation leather. Our wool clothing is 
usually part shoddy. During a milk 
shortage in a big western city a lead- 
ing dairy made “fresh” milk from dry 
milk powder for the innocent babies 
of its customers. 

At one stroke the cooperative move- 
ment does away with all these various 
games of skinning the consumer. Be- 
cause the cooperative store is owned 


by the consumers, they have no desire 
to swindle themselves by furnishing 
flimsy goods or dishonest weights in 


supplying their own families. The 
very essence of cooperation is produc- 
tion and distribution for service rather 
than for profit; hence the interests of 
the consumer are always protected. 
Indeed, cooperatives strive to give 
the people more and better goods for 
less money. Thus the Franklin Co- 
operative Creamery of Minneapolis 
has lowered the price of milk 2 
cents a quart while increasing the qual- 
ity until the city health commissioner 
publicly states that it is responsible for 
lessening the infant death rate in that 
city. 

The public can safely let a coopera- 
tive organization secure a monopoly 
of the food supply, since all savings 
it effects by large-scale production and 
eficient distribution are refunded back 
to the consumers. 
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Better Wages and Trained Leaders 


Cooperation also aids the labor 
movement by setting the highest pos- 
sible standard of union wages and 
working conditions, which can be held 
up as a model for private employers 
to follow. Who ever heard of coal 
miners getting two weeks’ vacation 
each year with full pay? That is the 
rule in the British Cooperative Col- 
lieries. 'Why should big bakers with 
millions of resources voluntarily re- 
fuse to work their employees at night? 
The cooperative bakers have done it. 
Why should the milk-wagon drivers 
of Minneapolis enjoy the best wages 
and working conditions of their craft 
anywhere in the country; or why 
should a large retail coal company or- 
ganize its drivers when none of its 
competitors have done so? Because 
they are cooperative societies seeking 
to serve the working people and are 
actually owned and controlled by the 
workers. 

Important as a high standard of 
living is for the great mass of toilers, 
perhaps the finest service cooperation 
renders the labor movement is the 
training it provides for prospective 
leaders. In dozens of American cities 
today working men are directors of 
cooperative enterprises doing millions 
of dollars’ worth of business annually. 
They are learning the fundamentals 
of business methods and industrial 
practices; they are learning how to 
handle money safely and how to or- 
ganize and administer large enter- 
prises. Such trained leadership is in- 
valuable to the labor movement as it 
becomes an increasing power in the 
economic life of the nation. 
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The Secret of Success 


Why do some cooperative societies 
fail? you may ask. For the same rea- 
son that many private business enter- 
prises fail. The reports of Brad- 
street and Dun show that private 
businesses are more liable to fail than 
are cooperative societies. For the co- 
operative society has certain impor- 
tant advantages over profit-making 
business; it commands the loyalty and 
active support of hundreds, if not 
thousands, of shareholders and cus- 
tomers, and it can get along without 
paying profits or dividends in hard 
times. But no business enterprise 
can succeed unless it is headed by good 
management. That is where Ameri- 
can cooperatives often fall down. Di- 
rectors sometimes select a favored 
friend or relative as manager, even 
though he be wholly inexperienced. 

Success does not come that way. 
Not until the American cooperative 
movement establishes a supply of 
trained leaders, managers and ac- 
countants, as the Northern States Co- 
operative League is now doing, will 
it achieve the success reached by the 
movement in Europe. 


Labor’s Opportunity 


A great opportunity confronts the 
trade union leaders of this country. 
They have struggled for years to push 
the workers’ standard of living up hill 
only to see it crushed down again by 
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the landlords, food monopolists, and 
trusts which control the prices the 
workers pay for the necessaries of 
life. Cooperation is the one lever by 
which they can cut the workers’ cost 
of living so that better wages will be 
a permanent gain. Collective bar- 
gaining for the purchase of the neces- 
sities of life is no less essential to the 
worker’s welfare than is collective 
bargaining in selling his labor. 

The cooperative movement has not 
progressed so rapidly in America as 
in Europe or Mexico largely because 
the trade union movement of this 
country has never been heartily be- 
hind it. At the present time the All- 
America Cooperative Commission, a 
national organization center for pro- 
ducers’ and consumers’ cooperation 
and cooperative banking, is actually 
receiving less than $500 a year in sup- 
port from the trade union movement. 

Once let the great labor organiza- 
tions of the country get solidly be- 
hind the cooperative movement and 
they will find it their best aid, loyally 
strengthening them in time of strikes, 
raising living standards during indus- 
trial peace, developing trained leaders 
for all branches of the labor move- 
ment, and establishing the highest at- 
tainable union conditions in indus- 
tries under cooperative control. 

Is not such a program worthy the 
serious attention and generous sup- 
port of the American labor move- 
ment? 
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World Migration Congress, Lon- 
don, May 18-21.—It sounds para- 
doxical, but is nevertheless true that 
the great decrease of European over- 
sea migration since the war intensi- 
fies rather than diminishes the impor- 
tance of the migration question. Dur- 
ing the nineteenth century and the 
first fourteen years of the twentieth 
great masses of emigrants left Eu- 
rope for overseas countries; during 
the five years, 1909-1913, the total 
number of European emigrants go- 


ing oversea was probably not less 
than 6,000,000, although computa- 
tions are difficult because the meth- 
ods of compilation of statistics on 
the subject vary from country to 


country. During the period 1920- 
1924, on the other hand, the total 
European emigration overseas was 
only about three and a half million, 
a very considerable diminution. At 
the beginning of this period, Euro- 
pean ports were full of emigrants 
waiting for ships to take them over- 
sea; now the ships are there, but 
the emigrants are not admitted. 
Even continental or inter-European 
immigration is slackening; France is 
becoming saturated, and will in all 
probability be able to take fewer and 
fewer immigrants as years go on, for 
her reconstructional work is drawing 
towards completion, and her indus- 
trial expansion is being checked by 
the lack of markets. She, too, is now 


taking steps to arrest the flood of 
immigrants whom she welcomed in 
the years after the war; in 1922, 
1923 and 1924, she received no less 
than 183,482, 262,877 and 223,485 
immigrants respectively, according to 
official figures, which are probably 
considerably below the real numbers, 
while the total for 1925 is only 178,- 
294. Luxemburg, a part of the great 
coal and iron field, which takes in 
also the Saar, and the Longwy and 
Briey districts of France, has fewer 
foreign workers now than in 1910. 
Everything points to the fact that the 
great outpouring from Europe out- 
wards, which can be summarized in 
the statement that in the first four- 
teen years of this century fifteen Eu- 
ropean countries sent some 17,000,- 
000 emigrants overseas, is now defi- 
nitely checked, and in all probability 
will never recur while even internally 
the same phenomenon is being re- 
peated on a smaller scale, for coun- 
tries in economic difficulties are not 
inclined to see their unemployment 
figures swelled by aliens. 

To prevent, then, the migration 
movements of the world from taking 
on more and more the character of a 
fierce struggle for the industrial 
work and the unoccupied land of the 
world, a struggle which will react 
prejudicially upon both the emigrants 
themselves and the nationals of the 
countries of immigration, it is neces- 
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sary that international regulation 
should be established. 

There must also be up-to-date in- 
formation of the needs of foreign 
labor markets, and the conditions 
of labor in those countries; agree- 
ments between countries for the pro- 
tection of the immigrant workers; 
the extension of social legislation 
benefits to the immigrant; the incor- 
poration of the immigrant in the 
trade unions of the country of immi- 
gration, etc. These and other as- 
pects of the problem, it is essential 
that labor should consider and dis- 
cuss in order to arrive at a definite 
and united policy. Hence the impor- 
tance of the World Migration Con- 
gress, to be held in London on May 
18-21 next, under the auspices of 
the International Federation of 
Trade Unions and the Labor and 
Socialist International. The Con- 
gress will be attended by delegates 
from overseas as well as from Euro- 
pean countries, and it will therefore 
be able to do justice to the rival 
claims of both emigrating and immi- 
grating countries in its endeavors to 
hammer out a world migration pol- 
icy for Labor which shall stand for 
definite progress towards the wise 
and friendly international settlement 
of the important questions bound up 
with migration. 

One of the subjects to which at- 
tention will be given is equality of 
treatment of the immigrant in the 
country of immigration, not only in 
respect of wages and working con- 
ditions, but also in respect of the so- 
cial insurance benefits prevailing in 
the country. Equality of treatment 
in respect of wages and working con- 
ditions is laid down in theory in all 
the international agreements which 
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have so far been made between coun- 
tries on the subject of migration. But 
it is not sufficient to lay down princi- 
ples in conventions; there must also 
be competent bodies to see that the 
provisions of the agreements are ob- 
served; and to this end the position 
taken up by International Labor 
will probably be that Labor must be 
strongly represented on all bodies 
functioning to that end. 

With regard to social insurance, 
much less has hitherto been done in 
international agreements. Some- 
times the principle has been recog- 
nized, but the practical application 
of it is found difficult, and the most 
recent agreements, such as that be- 
tween France and Belgium in 1924, 
have not settled some of the more 
thorny points. One of these is the 
eligibility of immigrant workers and 


their dependents for invalidity and 
old age pensions; and another, the 
eligibility of the survivor of work- 
ers killed in industrial accidents to 
receive compensation in the form of 
a pension if they cease to reside in 


the country of the accident. It will 
be evident that there is great hard- 
ship and injustice if the survivors of 
the victim lose their pensions when 
they return to their own country. One 
of the excuses for this evasion of 
justice on the part of the employers 
is the difficulty of administering the 
payments to residents in foreign coun- 
tries, but the growth of international 
credit institutions is removing that 
difficulty, and the creation of an in- 
ternational migration office, such as 
Labor has long desired to see, 
would also be of assistance in this di- 
rection. Another reason brought 
forward for failure to pay pensions 
to the relatives of immigrant work- 
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ers is the difficulty of adjusting the 
burden of the expenditure thus in- 
volved between the two countries 
concerned. Plainly, therefore, there 
is room for the creation of an inter- 
national body, which would be the 
appropriate authority for this adjust- 
ment. 

The present trend in the settle- 
ment of these questions is towards 
the conclusion of reciprocity agree- 
ments, by which countries give the 
benefits of their social legislation to 
the nationals of the states with whom 
they enter into these agreements. 
This is a useful method of improving 
conditions for immigrants in the ab- 
sence of any international regulation, 
but it is far from being the ideal one. 
The nationals of states which con- 
clude no such agreements are or may 
be penalized; there is room for ad- 
ministrative caprice to creep in, for 
in these cases it is often left to the 
local authorities to decide whether 
or not reprisal measures are to be 
applied. Obviously, the position of 
the immigrant ought not to be so 
precarious with regard to the bene- 
fits of social insurance. The whole 
question is, therefore, one which is in 
urgent need of international regula- 
tion; and it is hoped that the London 
congress may be the means of clear- 
ing up the position and enabling La- 
bor to define its attitude and formu- 
late a forward policy in this impor- 


tant field.—J. F. T. U. 
The Coming Shortage of Appren- 


tices in the Former Belligerent Coun- 
tries—The effects of the declining in 
the birthrate, which set in during the 
war, are now beginning to manifest 
themselves in the former belligerent 
countries. This is especially the case 
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in Germany, where between 1914 and 
1917 the birthrate of males fell from 
934,200 (1914) to 471,300 (1917). 
This total then rose until 1920, in 
which year 927,400 was recorded. 
The decline which ensued brought 
down the figures to 656,300 in 1924. 
Statistics show that the death of four- 
teen-year-old boys in 1927-34 will be 
acute, i. e., the shortage will attain 
greater proportions up to 1931, to 
gradually diminish until 1924, in 
which year it will equal the 1927 
level. The figures for the respective 
years—less number of boy deceased, 
are: 1927, 724,000; 1928, 702,- 
000; 1929, 522,000; 1930, 400,000; 
193I, 351,000; 1932, 368,000; 
1933, 536,000, and 1934, 670,000. 
Reviewing these figures, Vorwirts, 
the Berlin Socialist daily, remarks 
that the trade unions will without 
doubt avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity which is afforded by the 
smaller number of boys leaving 
school and the consequent reduction 
in the supply of apprentices to bene- 


‘fit the younger generation generally. 


The conditions on which apprentices 
entered the various trades have long 
been in need of improvement. The 
reforms wanted can hardly be ex- 
pected to be introduced until the ur- 
gency of the case is realized by every 
one. The length of apprenticeship 
in numerous cases has been fixed on 
quite other grounds than the time ac- 
tually needed for such training. An 
apprenticeship of four years’ dura- 
tion is far too long, since at its close 
the training is not complete. The so- 
called board-wages are usually so 
scanty that it is a pure impossibility 
for most parents, especially those 
who have large families, to appren- 
tice their boys at all. The articles 








of apprenticeship require to be im- 
proved and on this account a reduc- 
tion in the number of apprentices 
available is not to be regretted, 
though on the other hand the fact 
that the years which were formerly 
spent in military service increases the 
number of young workers available 
to a not inconsiderable extent. 


The International Iron and Steel 
Cartel— The negotiations which 
have been going on since December 
last for the establishment of an in- 
ternational cartel of the heavy iron 
industry seem at last to be drawing 
to a conclusion. An obstinate strug- 
gle has been going on, now at one, 
now at another of the great indus- 
trial and financial centres, Paris, 
London, Brussels, Dusseldorf, Co- 
logne, Luxemburg, etc., etc. The 
point at issue was the proportion of 
the heavy industry production to be 
allotted to the heavy industry of the 
respective countries forming part of 
the future international cartel. The 
most satisfactory negotiations turned 
on the concentration of the manufac- 
turers of rails. The International 
Rails Convention (Irma) which was 
first formed in 1907, and has its 
headquarters at Brussels, is to be re- 
established, and to be stronger and 
more unassailable than ever before. 
But this is not sufficient; it is in fact 
only a beginning, for an international 
alliance for the production of steel is 
to be created on the German model, 
Germans being the protagonists of 
the fight for the creation of an inter- 
national steel alliance. 

Both movements have been well 
advanced by the recent negotiations. 
In the case of rails, it has been found 
possible to reach an agreement as to 
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the respective shares of the trade to 
be allocated to the constituent mem- 


bers—which removes the great 
stumbling block which has hindered 
progress for so long. When agree- 
ment has once been reached in any 
particular sphere of operations, 
further steps are sure to follow be- 
fore long. It is time, therefore, to 
face frankly the fact of an Interna- 
tional in the Iron and Steel Indus- 
try, and to consider the problems to 
which this may give rise. 

The agreements hitherto made are 
on the lines of a quota cartel, under 
which the iron and steel production 
of each of the constituent countries 
is rationed and a quota is laid down 
for each one. Prices have not yet 
come up for consideration, nor has 
there been any distribution of sup- 
plies to specific districts in the va- 
rious countries and markets. 

To the superficial observer, there- 
fore, it may well seem that there is 
nothing very alarming in the present 
conjuncture. But he is nevertheless 
mistaken. The restriction of sup- 
plies is the most dangerous weapon 
in the whole armory of the interna- 
tional iron and steel cartel. In Ger- 
many, where such restriction is ef- 
fected through the Steel Alliance, it 
is plain to all observers that it furn- 
ishes a stick to beat the manufactur- 
ing industry with. For months the 
diminution of the production by 35 
per cent, has been acting in conjunc- 
tion with the import duty on iron in 
causing a permanent scarcity. 

It appears to be intended to pro- 
duce the same result in the interna- 
tional field, and to do so by means of 
the strong weapon of the quota car- 


tel. 
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The “German Metal Workers Ga- 
zette”’, which deals with the question 
with special reference to the iron du- 
ties (which will again be an acute 
question when the international car- 
tel becomes a concrete fact), remarks 
upon the subject of concentration in 
general: “No one can prevent con- 
centration; to attempt to do so would 
be to beat the air. Concentration in 
disregard of national frontiers is 
merely a question of time. All that 
the workers can do is to strengthen 
their own internationals. The Inter- 
national Iron and Steel Cartel is not 
a matter for the metal workers only, 
it affects the whole of the working 
class throughout the industrial coun- 
tries of Europe.” 


A New Argentine Federation of 
Trade Unions.—As has already been 
reported, a Congress was held at the 
end of February in Buenos-Aires, at 
which it was decided to proceed with 
the formation of a National Trade 
Union Federation based on the Am- 
sterdam platform. The federation 
is composed of the organizations of 
Railwaymen, Workers in the Public 
Services, Tailors, Leather workers, 
and also certain local unions of Brick- 
layers, and Clerical, Commercial and 
Technical workers employed in pri- 
vate enterprises. 

The new Federation is constructed 
on the same basis as the Spanish Fed- 
eration of Trade Unions, i. e., it is 
organized into provincial trades coun- 
cils, national craft or industrial unions, 
and independent local branches. 
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If in a given industry or craft 
twenty local branches are affiliated to 
the Trade Union Federation, a na- 
tional union shall be formed for the 
trade or industry in question. For 
these crafts or industries in which a 
national union has not yet been 
formed, the local branches are im- 
mediately admissible to membership. 
Where in any province at least ten 
unions belong to the Trade Union 
Federation, a provincial trades coun- 
cil shall be formed, and in the towns 
with ten or more local branches a lo- 
cal trades council. 

The Congress of the Trade Union 
Federation shall be held every three 
years. Further organs of the Feder- 
ation are the council, the executive 
committee, and the managing execu- 
tive. General strikes can only be 
called as the result of a ballot of the 
members, congress resolutions, or 
resolutions of the council. 

In connection with the interna- 
tional relations of the Argentine 
workers, the second clause is particu- 
larly important in accordance with 
which the Federation (Confedera- 
cién Obrera Argentina) is afhliated 
to the I. F. T. U. The same clause 
declares that the Federation will sup- 
port every effort to unite the Inter- 
national Trade Union Movement on 
a common program of action and 
uniform principles. Membership of 
the Federation is declared to be in- 
compatible with membership of na- 
tional or international organizations 
which are opposed to it.—/. F. T. U. 








THE INTERNATIONAL UNION OF 
WOODWORKERS 
Dr. Lewis L. LorRwIn 
AND 
Jean A. FLEXNER 
Il. 


DITORIAL NOTE: This is 
12 the second of a series of ar- 
ticles on the major interna- 
tional federations of trade unions, or 
trade secretariats, to be published in 
the FEDERATIONIST. These articles 


are written for the FEDERATIONIST 
by Dr. Lewis L. Lorwin and Miss 
Jean A. Flexner, members of the In- 


stitute of Economics, who are prepar- 
ing a book on the International Labor 
Movement. 


The International Union of Wood- 
workers is one of the three or four 
largest of the twenty-five interna- 
tional federations of unions, or 
trade secretariats, whose purpose it 
is to enable the trade unions which 
are organized on a national basis to 
handle problems which cut across 
national frontiers. The Woodwork- 
ers’ International has a special claim 
to interest on this side of the Atlantic 
because it is one of the federations 
with an American member, since 
the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners affiliated last Jan- 
uary. Furthermore, the American 
Union, with its 317,000 members, is 
the largest factor in the International 
Union; the German Union of Wood- 


workers, with 377,000 members, 


which until recently controlled be- 
tween 40 and 50 per cent of the total 
numerical strength of the federation, 
has now a close rival, while two Brit- 
ish unions with 125,000 members 
hold third place. 

1891-1904. The early efforts at 
uniting the woodworkers of different 
countries date back to 1891—a pe- 
riod when trades unions were becom- 
ing established in the principal indus- 
trial countries, and when general so- 
cialists and labor congresses were 
striving to awaken and to promote 
international solidarity of labor. Bel- 
gium formed a natural link between 
three important and dissimilar cen- 
ters of the labor and Socialist move- 
ment: Great Britain; France; Ger- 
many —and was itself becoming 
rapidly industrialized. Consequently, 
Belgians at that time and also after- 
wards figured prominently in the gen- 
eral international labor movement. 
Belgian woodworkers summoned the 
first conference of Woodworkers in 
1891, simultaneously with the Brus- 
sels Congress of the Second Inter- 
national. But although twenty-five 
delegates from ten countries attended 
and a Belgian was appointed secretary 
to start an international information 
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service, the links soon dissolved, be- 
cause the woodworkers’ unions in the 
separate countries were not yet sufh- 
ciently strong. Shortly after the 
third conference which was held .in 
London in 1896 and which was at- 
tended by delegates of only four 
countries, the international secretary 
gave up his office “because unions in 
the various countries failed to send 
him any reports.” 

1904-1914. However, in 1904 
the present union was formed at a 
Congress in Amsterdam as a result 
of trade-union connections between 
England and France on the one hand, 
and between Germany and a group 
of her neighbors—Denmark, <Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, on the other. The 
German union with headquarters in 
Stuttgart became the center, and its 
secretary, Thomas Leipart, managed 
the affairs of the International Union 
from 1904 until 1919. 

The problems which occupied the 
International Union of Woodwork- 
ers from 1904 to 1914 arose partly 
out of the minute craft subdivisions 
of the woodworking trade, partly out 
of the temporary and permanent mi- 
gration of woodworkers in search of 
work. Agreements governing recip- 
rocal treatment of traveling members 
had to be worked out—no easy mat- 
ter in view of the many craft rules 
in many different countries which had 
to be reconciled with the rules of the 
International, and with each other. 
For example, difficulties arose in Eng- 
land over the admission of a Danish 
woman member into an English union 
which excluded women; benefits were 
paid at different rates, by different 
countries; small unions in one country 
sometimes entered into special ar- 
rangements with individual unions 
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abroad, who were not affiliated to 
the International. Complaints and 
adjustments took up considerable 
time at the international congresses; 
the 1910 congress voted in favor of 
an international traveling card and a 
uniform system of benefits, but fur- 
ther action was prevented by the war. 

More important than the problem 
of workers who traveled abroad was 
the problem of the thousands of 
workers who, living near the border, 
migrated daily into a neighboring 
state, to their work. An influx of 
unorganized workers menaced native 
standards, yet organization was se- 
verely hampered by the fact that 
these commuters were aliens; spoke 
a different language, were subject to 
disbarment for undesirable behavior, 
which sometimes included joining a 
union. Moreover, if unions existed 


both in the country of residence and 


in the country of work-place, the 
worker might prefer a union of his 
own nationality, yet such a union 
would not be in position to regulate 
conditions of work. Unions in the 
two countries sometimes disputed the 
jurisdiction over these frontier work- 
ers. The Germans, with the most 
numerous frontiers, as well as with 
the chief demand for labor and with 
the highest standards, were driven to 
take the lead in organizing interna- 
tional cooperation with their neigh- 
bors, the Dutch, Danish, Swiss, Aus- 
trians, French unions, in order to 
protect organization along their bor- 
ders. However, the problem was not 
wholly one-sided. France and Bel- 
gium also shared a frontier and a 
labor supply. Austria and Switzer- 
land drew upon residents of Bavaria. 
Partly through mutual agreements 
between neighboring unions and 
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partly through the International 
Union, the woodworkers, like many 
other trades, developed a technique 
of frontier organization: “Organiza- 
tion in contiguous regions shall be 
conducted together by the interested 
national federations. Workers shall 
join the union in the place where they 
work.” An exceptional agreement 
was made between the Germans and 
Swiss that certain factories, located 
in Switzerland, but manned largely 
by Germans, should be organized by 
the German union. 

Unlike some of the other Interna- 
tional Federations, the Woodwork- 
ers’ International decided against 
undertaking to furnish financial aid 
in strikes. Because of the scattered 


character of unionism in the trade, 
big, unified, important struggles war- 
ranting international appeals could 


seldom take place. The International, 
therefore, limited itself to the task 
of preventing the migration of strike- 
breakers by establishing an informa- 
tion service. Voluntary contribu- 
tions were, however, collected, be- 
tween 1904 and 1914, for strikes in 
Belgium, Bulgaria, Croatia, Finland, 
Holland, England. 

Very important was the informa- 
tion service rendered by the Secre- 
tariat. Not only conditions in vari- 
ous countries but also principles of 
trade-union organization were de- 
scribed and discussed in the bulletin. 
During this period French syndical- 
ism was being weighed against the 
Anglo-German model of unionism, 
which insisted upon slow and thor- 
ough organization, high dues and 
friendly benefits, collective agree- 
ments, cautious use of strikes. Sec- 
retary Leipart through the Bulletin, 
through correspondence, and through 
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the many opportunities for personal 
contacts which the international se- 
retaryship opened up to him, worked 
for extension of unionism of the lat- 
ter type in the woodworking trade 
throughout Europe. 

By the outbreak of the war the 
membership of the International 
Union of Woodworkers had more 
than tripled. Starting with seventeen 
unions in ten countries and 150,000 
members in 1904, the International 
had forty-seven unions in twenty-five 
countries with 500,000 members in 
July, 1914. For a while, in 1907, 
the United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America gave 
signs of interest in the International 
Union, but failed to join. Besides 
America, Russia and Italy were un- 
represented—for lack of woodwork- 
ers’ organizations. Of the numerous 
English craft societies only one had 
joined. Germany and Scandinavia 
furnished the bulk of the membership. 


War Period. Secretary Leipart 
attempted to carry on the Interna- 
tional right through the war, whereas 
most internationals lapsed at once. 
He succeeded in preserving a bare 
thread of continuity. Thirty-six is- 
sues of the Woodworkers’ Bulletin 
appeared containing notices from 
twenty different countries including 
all the belligerents—collected through 
neutral countries. Expenses, includ- 
ing a deficit inherited from pre-war 
days, were carried by the German 
union. 

Post-war Period. In December, 
1919, twenty-seven representatives 
from eleven countries and twenty- 
three organizations, but representing 
a membership of about 780,000 met 
at Amsterdam to reconstruct the 
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Woodworkers’ International. The 
Belgian and Swiss delegates criticized 
the German workers for not having 
done enough to prevent the war, but 
the French and English expressed 
warm appreciation of Leipart’s serv- 
ices. However, as he was about to 
become Labor Minister of Wurtem- 
berg, the Secretariat was transferred 
from Germany to Amsterdam. C. 
Woudenberg, Secretary of the Dutch 
Union, became international secre- 
tary. 

Membership reached a peak of 
850,000 in 1922 and declined subse- 
quently although the number of affili- 
ated unions increased year by year. 
The union has not yet entirely re- 
gained its pre-war scope. Only thirty- 
eight unions in eighteen countries 
were affliated on January 1, 1925, 
compared to forty-seven unions in 
twenty-five countries in 1914. Fur- 
thermore the number of states, it 
must be remembered, has increased 
since the war. The United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters of America and a 
Cuban Union of Woodworkers are 
the only non-European member or- 
ganizations. An overseas section of 
one of the British Societies, formerly 
affiliated, has withdrawn since gain- 
ing autonomy from the parent so- 
ciety. 

Since the war the chief issues pre- 
occupying the Woodworkers have 
been (1) the application for ad- 
mission of the Russian Woodwork- 
ers—involving the relationship of 
the Woodworkers to the Amsterdam 
International Federation of Trade 
Unions and to the Communist Inter- 
national at Moscow; (2) the possi- 
bility of amalgamating with the 
Building Workers’ International; 
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(3) the general economic and po- 
litical situation. 

By far the most prominent issue 
has been the Russian question, which 
has given rise to much acrimonious 
discussion. The application of the 
Russian Woodworkers’ Union for 
admission has been rejected five 
times; twice by the executive com- 
mittee, in 1921; once by a referendum 
vote, and by two Congresses in 1922 
and in 1925, both of which were de- 
voted, almost to the exclusion of 
other business, to the Communist 
issue. The Woodworkers’ Executive 
stand somewhat to the right of even 
the International Federation of 
Trade Union. Fritz Tarnow, Presi- 
dent of the German Woodworkers’ 
Union, and an influential member of 
the Executives wishes the Trade Sec- 
retariats subordinated to the Inter- 
national Federation of Trade Unions 
at Amsterdam (I. F. T. U.) and 
would leave all general policies such 
as the relationship to Russian labor 
organizations to the decision of Am- 
sterdam. The Woodworkers have 
therefore repeatedly refused to deal 
with the Russian workers until the 
I. F. T. U. gives the word. They 
have also repeatedly denounced the 
independent negotiations with Mos- 
cow initiated by the British trade 
unionists. The Swiss, the Italians, 
and one of the British unions—have 
in the Woodworkers’ Congresses 
struggled to let the Russian Union in. 
A. Gossip, secretary of the National 
Amalgamated Furnishing Trades So- 
ciety (Great Britain), was at the 
Brussels Congress in 1925 rebuked 
by a resolution passed 39-15, for 
his pro-Russian sympathies; specifi- 
cally for addressing Communist Con- 
gresses in Moscow and Paris in his 
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official capacity as member of the In- 
ternational Woodworkers’ Executive, 
an office to which he was not re- 
elected. 

The latest overture of the Rus- 
sians, an invitation to send a repre- 
sentative to the Congress of the All- 
Russian Woodworkers’ Union at 
Moscow in January, 1926, was de- 
clined by the Executive Committee 
on the ground that “the efforts of 
the Communists to force their way 
into the I. F. T. U. through the side- 
gate of the International Trade Sec- 
retariats are simply a camouflaged 
variety of their policy of cell-build- 
ing.” Protests at this action were 


registered by the Swiss and Scandi- 
navian unions. 

An issue which may mature within 
the next few years is that of amalga- 
mation with the Building Workers’ 


International. The latter Interna- 
tional has since the war been actively 
promoting the amalgamation of trade 
unions in all the allied industries. 
Thus far only the Carpenters’ Inter- 
national has affiliated with the Build- 
ers. The woodworkers, together 
with the painters and stone workers 
remain independent. Amalgamation 
of the craft secretariats cannot of 
course outstrip. amalgamation of 
these craft unions in their national 
domains. Both the 1922 and 1925 
Congresses of the Woodworkers 
judged that this process had not gone 
far enough. In each country of Eu- 
rope the woodworkers are organized 
on slightly different principles; in 
some places numerous craft divisions 
remain; in some places the tendency 
is to unite all workers on the basis 
of material used; in still other places 
groups are coalescing around indus- 
trial enterprises. In Belgium, for in- 
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stance, certain groups of woodwork- 
ers have joined the metal workers. 
A fusion of building, woodworking 
and allied groups is slowly shaping 
itself in Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Switzerland. Elsewhere, as in Ger- 
many, it is being resisted by a few 
crafts. The amalgamation of the 
Woodworkers and Builders’ organi- 
zations is complicated by the presence 
within the classification ‘“Wood- 
workers” of large numbers who are 
employed in industries such as furni- 
ture-making having no relation to 
building. However, jurisdictional 
conflicts with the builders have led to 
negotiations for an agreement be- 
tween the two International Federa- 
tions regulating the transfer of mem- 
bers. 

At its first post-war conference in 
1919, the Woodworkers’ Interna- 
tional like all the international labor 
bodies meeting at that period, passed 
resolutions relating to the condition 
of Europe, the blockade of Russia 
was condemned, relief was asked for 
the starving Viennese. When new 
rules for the organization were 
adopted in 1922 the broader outlook 
of trade unionism on world problems 
was signalized by enumerating as one 
of the objects, “to combat imperial- 
ism and militarism everywhere, so as 
to abolish capitalism and pave the 
way for a world order where the in- 
terests of the whole community shall 
rank foremost.” However, the 
Woodworkers have taken exception- 
ally little part in disseminating the 
manifestoes and appeals of the In- 
ternational Federation of Trade 
Unions, or in the movements to com- 
bat wars, and have passed over such 
questions as political persecutions iz 
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Hungary and Italy, the invasion of 
the Ruhr, and threats of war in the 
Near East. 

In other words, the Woodworkers’ 
International has tried to stick closely 
to trade matters and to develop a 
tightly-knit and well-integrated struc- 
ture of international trade union re- 
lations. In its efforts to attain this 
end, the International has had to 
overcome not only the political divi- 
sions and doctrinal dissentions de- 
scribed above, but other difficulties 
as well. Financial resources have 
not been sufficient to meet the needs 
of the organization, especially in 
view of the disastrous financial con- 
ditions in Central Europe in 1922-23. 
Financial and other aid could, there- 
fore, be given to affliated members 
only in the most urgent cases since 
1919. Thus, in 1919-20, funds were 
collected for the Hungarian unions. 
In 1923, some 34,000 Dutch guilders 
were collected for the German 
unions. During the lockout of the 
Swiss Woodworkers the German and 
Dutch unions sent some money. In 
the case of the nine-months’ strike of 
the English shipyard joiners in 1921, 
the International could send no 
money, but tried to prevent the im- 
portation of strike breakers—with 
what effects is uncertain. 

There have also been complaints 
from affliated members about the in- 
adequacy of the information service 
of the International. The Italian 
workers, for instance, have asked 
that the chief collective agreements 
made in the industry in different coun- 
tries should be published in the bulle- 
tin. Others have asked for other 
documents illustrating labor condi- 
tions in the industry in the principal 
industrial countries —to which the 
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secretary's answer has been that it is 
difficult to obtain competent statisti- 
cal reports from the woodworkers’ 
national unions in the different coun- 
tries. 

In all these respects, however, 
there has been steady, though slow, 
improvement since 1919. It is the 
hope of the leaders and officers of 
the International Woodworkers’ 
Union that, as political disagree- 
ments subside, there will be greater 
oportunity to develop the trade- 
union services for which the organi- 
zation exists. 


Appendices: 


Membership—International Union 
of Woodworkers 


The development of the Interna- 
tional Union from 1904 to 1924: 


No. of Mem- 
coun- No. of ber- 
tries unions ship 


At the Congress of 1904 10 17 150,000 
June, 1905 12 23 169,969 
December 31, 1906 16 26 256,044 
- “ 1907 20 258,692 
1908 275,583 

1909 271,229 

1910 287,326 

1911 315,689 

1912 397,548 

1913 392,061 

July, 1914 500,000 


779,850 
$56,163 
822,193 
729,768 
623,779 


December 31, 1919 
. 7 
1922 

1923 18 38 

1924 18 37 


Rules of International Union of 
W oodworkers—1925 


Headquarters: Amsterdam. 


Objects: 

1. To support joint national and 
international action against the 
exploitation of labor and to 
maintain international working 
class solidarity. 
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2. To combat imperialism and mil- 


itarism everywhere so as to 
abolish capitalism and pave the 
way for a new world order. 


(1922). 


Methods: 
1. Support and promote organiza- 


tion in countries where wood- 
workers are not or are only 
partly organized. 


. Establish relations between ex- 


isting organizations. 


. Prevent immigration of foreign 


workers in disputes. 


. Give financial support in strikes 


and lock-outs. 


. Regulate mutual transfer of 


Members. 


. Maintain close relationship 


with I. F. T. U. and various 


international trade secretariats. 


Affiliation: 


I. 


Woodworkers of all countries 
eligible; crafts especially aimed 
at are enumerated. 


. Where there is a national trade 


union federation afhliated to 
I. F. T. U. only organizations 
affiliated thereto are admitted. 


. Rules and resolutions of W. I. 


U. must be recognized. 


. Organizations which act against 


the rules, resolutions or interest 
of the W. I. U. may be ex- 
pelled. 


Contributions: 


I. 


15 guilders (Dutch) per 1,000 
members per year. 


. Organizations in countries 


which have depreciated curren- 
cies may by a decision of the 
Executive Committee be per- 
mitted temporarily to regulate 
their contributions on another 
basis. 


Organization: 
1. International Congress. 


a. Meets at least once every 
three years. 

b. Voting strength apportioned 
according to membership. 

c. Voting shall be according to 
membership, when one-third 
of votes at congress are in 
favor of proposal to that 
effect. 


. Executive Committee. 


a. Five members from five dif- 
ferent countries meets once 
a year. 

b. Supervises work of Manage- 
ment Committee. 


3. Management Committee. 


International secretary and 
two members from country 
where headquarters are lo- 
cated. 


Reports: 
1. Each union shall send to secre- 


tary annual statement of mem- 
bership, receipts, expenditures, 
number of disputes. 


. Publications shall appear in 


French, German, Swedish, Eng- 
lish. 


Reciprocity: 
1. Transfer. 


Members traveling abroad shall 
be admitted to respective na- 
tional organizations without en- 
trance fee, provided such trans- 
fer takes place within six weeks. 


. Member shall be credited with 


payments made to old organiza- 
tion at rate of payment per 
week current in the new. 


. Rights of transferred members 


shall be equal to those of mem- 
bers in new organization for 
corresponding period. 





THE SOUTHERN WORKER’S POSITION 


RoswELL W. HENNINGER 
North Carolina State College 


HEN considering the south- 

ern labor field there is roughly 

speaking three distinct labor 
areas according to the location of 
manufacturing plants. 

First, there is the isolated single 
plant or several plants located in the 
rural district and which serve as the 
only form of employment except agri- 
culture. If there should be several 
plants within the same district they are 
usually separated by one to five mile 
stretches of country. These locations 


are usually very removed from the 
larger centers of population and are 
mainly the results of seeking low taxes 
and lower labor costs and enable an 
employer to keep free from outside 


influences. The worker has a choice 
of working at farming or in the fac- 
tory. 

The extreme of such a location is 
the city that has built factories within 
the city limits and having its one or 
more well defined industrial areas. 
Some of these cities are predominately 
developed in one industry or diversi- 
fication of industry may have devel- 
oped. The cities offer more freedom 
and wider opportunity for the worker 
to strengthen his bargaining power 
but not to the extent one would imag- 
ine when first dropping into them. 
The reasons for this retardation of 
the worker will be discussed later. 

A third development is the semi- 
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rural or the semi-city location where 
mills have sprung up just outside the 
city limits and partly or completely 
encircle a thriving industrial or com- 
mercial city. Here again one finds 
the foresightedness of the manufac- 
turer in being able to have the advan- 
tage of city location for his business 
office and the economies of cheaper 
factory maintenance, overheads and 
labor costs. The opportunity to keep 
distance between factories is advan- 
tageous to employers, although it is 
partly offset by the lure of city for the 
worker to which some migrate. With 
those that remain the manufacturer 
must meet a demand of the worker to 
reach a nearer equality of the city 
worker’s advantages as to modes of 
dress, associations, choosing one’s 
own recreation and other general edu- 
cational advantages. 

To really understand the southern 
worker’s status, his contentment or 
discontentment, his strength or lack 
of strength in the bargaining field and 
the trend of the path along which he 
is moving, one must keep in mind 
these three distinct types of labor 
areas. They may be likened to mile- 
posts to mark his march of progress 
from the status of either an agricul- 
tural worker or mountain man’s fam- 
ily to that of industrial worker and 
city dweller. 

Years ago in the North when the 
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outlet from a poorer life or one of 
hard existence, filled with uncertain- 
ties that chafed, was from the factory 
to farm lands of Middle West and 
West, we find today the process re- 
versed in the South. It is the agricul- 
tural worker and mountain folks es- 
caping from what they believe to be 
and is a poorer existence toward the 
factory industrial machinery that gives 
a richer and fuller life and in more 
abundance. Just so long as this is true 
for a large proportion of the work- 
ing class or at least for those who are 
the most vigorous just that much 
longer will it be that struggling by in- 
dividual effort instead of organized 
effort will be the order of the day and 
competition between workers will be 
at its height. 

Many are the reports that one reads 
of the hard-hearted southern indus- 
trial employer that is wringing the 
work from the worker for little or 
nothing. One could go on and see the 
picture drawn in such terms that it is 
conceivable that the southern em- 
ployer is different in heart, different 
in his mental processes and so is ab- 
solutely different from any other em- 
ployer. In fact, a different species of 
humanity—one working according to 
business laws and axioms that are 
only to be found in southern business 
and nowhere else. 

Now just what are the facts and 
how does he work? He knows as 
well as any employer in New York or 
Pennsylvania that turnover of labor 
is costly, but hasn’t had to give it as 
close attention as his northern friends. 
However, to get his workers and hold 
them means that he must pay them 
enough to take and keep them from 
attempting to slip away to other em- 
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ployment. He does just this thing. 
As for this point it doesn’t matter 
whether the pay is eight dollars per 
week or eighteen dollars per week. 
He follows the simple business expe- 
dient of employing the class and effi- 
ciency of labor he thinks he needs as 
cheaply as he can. Is this any differ- 
ent from the employer in Rhode Is- 
land, New York or Pennsylvania? 
Yes, the southern employer can buy 
it somewhat cheaper than can his 
northern friend, but this by no means 
admits that his northern friend would 
not buy cheaper than he does at pres- 
ent if he could find a way to do so. 
As to this point both the northern and 
southern employer have about equal 
chances for the life hereafter. 

Just how cheaply can the southern 
workman be hired? At this point one 
ought to remember the three different 
manufacturing locations as there will 
be a differential between the rural to 
the city locations, but not as wide a 
margin as one would expect. For 
those factories that have purely rural 
locations and draw workers from the 
farm or mountains it need not take an 
exorbitant number of dollars to give 
a living standard better and more cer- 
tain than from whence they come. 
What a city dweller might term a poor 
mill village house is better than the 
mountain and farm home. Poor 
schools that might be furnished by the 
mill are better and more accessible to 
their children than out yonder. In 
fact, the whole transference of habitat 
is a step forward and no matter how 
poorly it may look to others enjoying 
better advantages, it is fairly well sat- 
isfying to many workers. There is a 
small percentage that are more vigor- 
ous than their fellows. These sooner 
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or later cast off in search of something 
better or in time settle down holding 
in check a restless spirit, realizing the 
hopelessness of stirring up the others 
to a pitch of demanding something 
better. 

Usually, mill village conditions are 
in keeping with the grade and kinds 
of people from which the supply of 
labor comes, together with what influ- 
ence is exerted by surrounding mills in 
the country that is likely to attract his 
labor. Here again one should stop to 
ponder if the practice is any different 
from Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, New Britain or Springfield. 
Factories in the different industries 
manufacturing the higher grades of 
goods usually have better methods 
and appointments for the care of their 
employees. 


The Worker's Status Today 


The southern worker is at a distinct 
disadvantage in his bargaining power. 
The competition among workers for 
jobs is very keen, while among em- 
ployers there is a decided absence of 
competition in the industry. This last 
is not the result of any collusion upon 
the part of employers, but is a natural 
condition of an overstocked labor mar- 
ket. Much of the industry lends itself 
very readily to the employment of 
female labor, thereby increasing the 
labor reserve to a point that depresses 
the price of male labor. Many of the 
jobs within the industrial world can 
be done as well, if not better, by the 
female and from the employer’s view- 
point it is economically better to hire 
them. The absence of other indus- 
tries in the textile belt that are depen- 
dent upon the male labor for their 
main source of labor, prevents the 
male from relieving the competition 
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by escaping to those industries requir- 
ing the male. 

Much of the industry is conducted 
upon the mill village plan, that con- 
tains but relatively small number of 
houses, so that the multiplying of town 
administration is lacking and contrib- 
utes nothing in the way of jobs to the 
male. In fact it leaves the male to 
compete on the mill job with the fe- 
male. He may try to find the sub- 
stance for moving toward the few in- 
dustrial cities. But even in this last 
move the competing conditions may 
not be any better. Of this, we will 
speak later. 

The education of workers as a 
whole is very meager, but in most in- 
stances have kept pace with the de- 
mands of the worker, while it has not 
done so as far as the humanitarians 
and many of the intellectual leaders 
would have it do. Workers to the 
large extent are products of the rural 
mountain districts where life and its 
needs are so limited that only the ben- 
efits of education in its most elemen- 
tary state is usable. A step from this 
life to the life of the mill village is a 
big advancement in their lives. It is 
a milestone in the step of progress 
and this is the most significant fact re- 
gardless of how far it may be below 
the level of where one would wish to 
see them, for the best interests of the 
state. To many, the life is far better 
than the former one. They are given 
just about all they demand (as a 
whole) which need be just enough to 
attract them from their former sur- 
roundings and this need not be much. 
Many of the more modern mill towns 
go much further in this respect than 
is necessary, so after all an apathetic 
attitude is not hard to appease. 
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The leading and more intelligent 
southern industrial leader is not op- 
posed to bettering the conditions of 
workers. In this he can go just as 
fast as the workers themselves learn 
to expect them and be able to handle 
their own improvements when gained. 
If the non-progressive mill owner lags 
too far behind in the betterment move- 
ment then the more enlightened one 
will necessarily be somewhat retarded. 
It must be admitted that the employ- 
er’s view of what betterment for the 
worker is takes some degree of pa- 
ternalism. This practice draws the 
fire of the organized labor leaders, 
educators, humanitarians and the more 
restless of the laboring class in gen- 
eral. A discussion of this phase of 
southern industrial life must be re- 
served for another article as it is much 
too lengthy to here give details. It 
must also be admitted that some forms 
of it that are practiced has a very de- 
cided effect in weakening the bargain- 
ing power of labor. This is sensed by 
the thinking ones, and finds the strong- 
est expression among the semi-city 
worker. He realizes that his only ef- 
fectual escape lies on the road to the 
city. To protest where he is means 
replacement by workers from out yon- 
der. It is equally as well to remember 
that the greater number of workers 
are not so much interested in release 
from paternalism as they are in get- 
ting more money and to most of them 
there is no direct connection. 

Another phase of the labor reserve 
working to the disadvantage of the 
bargaining power of the white male 
is the negro labor reserve, containing 
its thousands of employables although 
not to any great extent as yet em- 
ployed within the industrial life. The 
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black does not work side by side with 
the white and as far as southern tex- 
tiles and furniture is concerned there 
is an aversion to his employment ex- 
cept in the common labor gangs and in 
janitor and sweeper services as a gen- 
eral thing. In tobacco factories, iron, 
steel, foundry work, etc., his greatest 
use is as a general and semi-skilled la- 
borer. He is found carrying on all 
the jobs within certain departments 
and used in more than one depart- 
ment, but never on the same job with 
the white. (No reference is here 
made to building trades and coal 
mines.) In the fields invaded he ex- 
erts a depressing effect on the white 
wage as the numbers of whites is 
thereby increased on those jobs that 
remain white. There may be reasons 
for his employment because of the 
scarcity of white labor for certain jobs 
in certain localities. The fact that re- 
mains for the white male to face is 
that the employers do not find it nec- 
essary to bid against themselves for a 
larger number of whites or to bid out 
of the industry into the field of an- 
other industry in order to get an ade- 
quate supply. Racial reasons to a 
large degree has retarded the desire 
of the modern-day employer from se- 
lecting out the better ones for trades- 
man training. 

Lack of diversification of industries 
and within an industry is another fac- 
tor contributing toward weakening the 
bargaining power of the working pop- 
ulation. Absolute dependence of 
many upon a single group of mills or 
upon a number of mills having but 
little diversification of produce places 
the worker at the necessity of working 
any hours that mills are able to find 
business for running. 














THE SOUTHERN WORKER’S POSITION 


Greatest Needs of Southern Indus- 
trial W orkers 


These are many and will not be ac- 
complished within any short period of 
time. The basis will be largely an 
educational problem but not tied en- 
tirely to the school system. Much of 
the betterment lies only within the 
control of the southern industries. I 
will but briefly indicate a few of these 
needs; reserving to the future a fuller 
development. 

Steady employment and a larger in- 
come is probably the basic need. Re- 
gardless of what might be done by 
raising the present hourly or weekly 
earning, the limits depend upon 
southern industry becoming able to 
iron out their production and sales 
programs. Organized labor men 
probably feel that the answer is or- 
ganization. This is true to a large 
extent, but to be worth anything the 
people themselves must see the neces- 
sity and want it. They must want it 
badly enough to make the sacrifices it 
will involve in the beginning. 

Greater growth of industry so that 
jobs and workers are more nearly in 
equilibrium. Diversification within 
special industries as well as the devel- 
opment of the industries that can be 
so abundantly supported by the re- 
sources of the South. 

Consolidation of many small fac- 
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tories would help many managements, 
providing units developed did not ex- 


ceed economies. Labor’s gain would 
be a better chance of developing a con- 
sciousness. More even production 
schedules and eliminating certain 
kinds of sales competition would lessen 
the desire to take it all out of labor. 
This does not imply that labor would 
not still find the necessity for organ- 
izing. 

Educational facilities for the teach- 
ing of the young to want and to use 
the better things in life. To train 
vocationally in the schools for posi- 
tions that are within the community 
and not forget the ones that are with- 
out the confines of a village support- 
ing but one factory or group of fac- 
tories. In short educate the child to 
enable his or her getting the most pos- 
sible out of life. Economic and social 
necessity will usually keep most folks 
from obtaining too much. The em- 
ployer is in need of an educational 
program. It should be one pointing 
out business practices that are costly 
when indulged in either towards his 
employee or business competitor. 

Many other needs exist such as de- 
veloping leadership for labor; where 
best and how to begin improving the 
status of labor. The above are given 
because most writers and visitors over- 
look them and neglect the setting of 
the industrial worker of the South. 








INDUSTRIAL PENSION PLANS 
L. D. Woop, Attorney 


CTUATED by disinterested 

A benevolence, or by motives of 

economic self interest, or both, 

about seven hundred and fifty of 

America’s industrial institutions have 

established old-age or retirement 
pension plans for their employees. 

The total number of wage earners 
covered by these various plans ap- 
proximates at least three million. 

A report published by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 
in November, 1925, gives the result 
of questionnaires addressed to about 
three hundred of the most prominent 
of these institutions. 

It shows the average age at which 
the payment of pensions begins is 
sixty-five years, and the term of serv- 
ice required to qualify employees for 
pensions averages about twenty-two 
years. 

Eighty per cent of the total num- 
ber have been formed since 1905, and 
have been in operation so short a 
period of time that many of them 
have not yet commenced the payment 
of pensions under their agreements. 

Only one hundred and sixty-three 
of the total number have as yet any 
pensioners on their payrolls, but 
these paid a total of $18,192,250.59 
to about 36,000 employees, or a little 
more than $500.00 annually to each 
pensioner. 

The report of the Conference 
Board referred to shows that the 
employers regard the plan as a great 
incentive to continuity of service and 
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a consequent reduction in labor turn- 
over, and these pension plans are, 
therefore, held out to employees as 
a reward for fidelity, efficiency and 
loyalty to those “who by long and 
faithful service have earned an hon- 
orable retirement.” 

Examinations of these plans show 
that in their formulation, great care 
has been exercised by the employers 
to escape any legal liability because 
of the establishment and operation of 
the plans. A great many plans con- 
tain a provision like the following: 


“The pension plan is purely a 
voluntary proposition for the ben- 
efit of faithful employees, and con- 
stitutes no contract and confers no 
legal rights upon any employee.” 


Very few of them show any inten- 
tion to confer any rights or privi- 
leges upon the employees, or to give 
them any consideration for the con- 
tinued and improved service which 
these plans are supposed to stimu- 
late. 

The following typical provision is 
found in several of them: 


“This company reserves its 
right and privilege to discharge 
from its service any employee when 
its interests so require without lia- 
bility for pensions.” 


In many of them, the employer not 
only retains control, possession and 
administration of any funds created 
to fulfill these agreements, but is 
given the right to reduce or discon- 
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tinue allowances whenever it is con- 
sidered necessary or advisable to 
do so. 

A large railway company in its 
pension plans declares: 


“No right is given to any annu- 
ity allowance except to the extent 
made possible at any time from 
such appropriation as may have 
been made previous to that time 
by the Board of Directors for such 
purpose.” 


while the plans of a shipbuilding 
company contains the following pro- 
vision: 

“The continuance of the retire- 
ment allowance depends upon the 
earnings of the company, and the 
allowances may at any time be re- 
duced, suspended, or discontinued 
on that, or any other account, at 
the option of the Board of Di- 
rectors.” 


Others contain provisions which 
are absolutely vicious in their tenden- 
cies, such as: 


“Persons who leave the service 
thereby relinquish the pension 
privilege, and if they reenter the 
service they shall be considered, 
for pension record purposes, as 
new employees.” 


Others contain the following clause: 


“If an employee, after leaving 
the service, voluntarily, or by par- 
ticipating in a strike, shall be re- 
employed, he shall be considered 
in his relation to the pension sys- 
tem as a new employee.” 


As an evidence of the fact that 
these funds do not provide the pro- 
tection which they are supposed to 
afford the employees, we cite the ex- 
perience of the employees of Morris 
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and Company. Every employee of 
that company had been taxed 3 per 
cent of their wages for a number of 
years, to create and maintain a fund, 
which, under the agreement, was left 
with the employer for the purpose of 
meeting these pension payments. 
When Morris and Company failed 
in 1921, it had four hundred pension- 
ers on its rolls. Rule 31 of the 
Morris plan provided that a com- 
mittee named by the employer was 
given power to “annul, alter, add to 
or amend any of the rules or require- 
ments governing the fund.” 

At the time of the failure, this 
committee decided to liquidate the 
fund, and accordingly returned to all 
contributing employees, including 
those who were in receipt of pen- 
sions, the amount which they had 
contributed, together with interest. 

This resulted in cutting off every- 
one on the retired list from their cus- 
tomary allowance. An actuary em- 
ployed by these pensioners found 
that a reserve fund of nearly $7,- 
000,000.00 would be required to con- 
tinue the payments. Suit was there- 
after brought against Morris and 
Company, but because of the careful 
wording of the contracts, it was held 
that no liability against Morris and 
Company existed. 

Many similar plans established by 
municipalities for the retirement of 
employees have been obliged to sus- 
pend or reduce their payments. In 
these cases it has been held that the 
liability of the municipality does not 
extend beyond the exhaustion of the 
special fund created for that pur- 
pose. In most cases these special 
funds have been provided by pay- 
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ments deducted from the wages of 
the employee. 

Experience has amply demon- 
strated the futility of attempting to 
build even a small insurance struc- 
ture on any other than a reserve plan 
or basis. Insurance companies find 
it necessary to their continued opera- 
tion to set apart a portion of the con- 
sideration paid to them as an accumu- 
lating reserve fund with which to 
meet their obligations as they occur. 

This is more necessary where con- 
tracts are operative for a long time 
than where the contingency covered 
will occur within a short time and the 
contracts are limited accordingly. 

Under these pension plans, con- 
tracts are made which may not be 
fully completed for fifty, or even 
seventy-five years, and the period for 
which payments will continue, and 
the amount of the total payments can 
be computed with certainty, only by 
reference to the mortality tables. 

Of three hundred institutions ex- 
amined, less than a dozen are found 
to be operating on an actuarial basis. 
Only five have set apart any fund 
with which to meet these payments 
as they become due. 

The consideration for these pen- 
sion payments is the service rendered 
the employer by the pensioner. The 
question follows naturally as to these 
withheld or deferred payments and 
whether the employer should not, in 
justice to the employee, make provi- 
sion for these future payments at the 
time when they receive the service, 
and if that is done, the payment 
should be segregated and properly 
marked for identification in the event 
of trouble, financial or otherwise. 
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These plans and contracts are so 
similar to the writing and granting 
of annuities by insurance companies 
as to be almost identical. There can 
hardly be any question that they 
should be classed as insurance con- 
tracts; in fact, many of the compa- 
nies in their announcements refer to 
the payments to be made as “annui- 
ties or pensions,”’ and we may, there- 
fore, find in insurance practice some 
idea as to the ultimate cost to the 
employer of the establishment and 
operation of these pension funds. 

The Canadian Government Annu- 
ity system has now been in operation 
sixteen years. It is conducted by the 
government without profit and at a 
minimum of expense. Under its 
plans, a single payment of premium 
must be made to the government of 
$4,435.00 to entitle an annuitant 
sixty-five years of age to an annuity 
of $500.00 during the remainder of 
his life, or if the applicant is forty 
years of age, and desires to make 
provision for a pension of $500.00 
per year, to be paid after he has at- 
tained the age of sixty-five years, he 
must pay the government $102.80 
per year for twenty-five years. 

On this basis of payments, with 
only 5,465 annuitants, and after 
crediting the accumulated reserves 
which now amount to more than 
$8,000,000.00 with 4 per cent inter- 
est earned, the Canadian Govern- 
ment was obliged to contribute, in 
1924, $61,573.45 to add to its re- 
serve fund required to provide for 
and meet its maturing payments. 

It will probably be between twenty 
and twenty-five years before the 
funds now in operation reach the 
maximum of their required pay- 
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ments, at which time if only 10 per 
cent of the 3,000,000 employees now 
covered are then pensioners, it will 
require annual payments of nearly 
$200,000,000.00 to meet them. This 
calculation does not provide for any 
extension of the plans or any increase 
in the number of employees covered. 
In order to provide for these pay- 
ments, an accumulating reserve fund 
of $100,000,000 per annum should 
be regularly set apart, segregated and 
trusteed, for the payment only of 
these maturing obligations. The 
amount of accumulated liability by 
the funds now in operation would be 
conservatively estimated at a half 
billion dollars at the present time. 
In less than 3 per cent of the plans 
has any provision been made for 
meeting their obligations as they ma- 
ture. No reserve funds have been 
set apart or sinking funds estab- 
lished, and the institutions are ap- 
parently proceeding upon the theory 
and assumption that as the pensions 
become due, current appropriations 
may then be made to meet them. 
These _ industrial institutions, 
among them many of the strongest 
in the country, are apparently with- 
out any appreciation on the part of 
their stockholding owners, and in 
many instances of their executives, 
that they are piling up obligations 
which will within a few years require 
very large expenditures and for 
which no provision is now being 
made. 
Another phase of the situation 
having a bearing upon the right to 
compel fulfillment of the contracts is 


found in the fact that practically all 
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of these funds have been established 
by corporations which are not au- 
thorized by their charters to engage 
in the business of writing insurance 
in any of its forms. 

In conclusion, we find that these 
funds have been established without 
permitting the employees any part in 
their management or control, and so 
far as it is possible to do so, without 
creating any legal liability on the 
part of the employer to fulfill the 
conditions assumed. 

Second, that even if they were 
properly constituted contracts, they 
have been operated thus far with a 
total disregard to insurance princi- 
ples and without creating any reserve 
or sinking fund with which to meet 
the increasing liability, which has al- 
ready assumed very large amounts. 

Third, that the contracts them- 
selves are insurance contracts, writ- 
ten by companies which are prohib- 
ited by existing statutes from engag- 
ing in the insurance business. 

The condition is not a pleasing one 
to contemplate. It indicates very 
strongly that employees are not war- 
ranted in relying to any considerable 
extent upon the fulfillment of these 
promised payments, and that those 
who do put any reliance in them will 
in most cases be disappointed. 

At the same time, plans for the 
payment of retirement incomes when 
actuarially predicated upon mortality 
tables and contributed to by each 
would-be pensioner can be made 
sound, safe and render a very valua- 
ble service to the wage earners under 
proper safeguards. 








W hat life itself may be we can not know till all men share the chance to know. 








—Josephine Peabedy. 
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WORKERS EDUCATION BUREAU. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION IN WYOMING 


RayMonp V. HoLweELy 


State Director 


ORKERS’ education in Wy- 

\X/ oming is not easily executed, 
and it is just as difficult to 
understand by those not familiar with 
the conditions to be met here. Dis- 
tances are great in Wyoming. A mile 
is no longer in Wyoming than in New 
York, but there are so many of them 
between people. Where you would 
meet a few hundred people in a city 
block in the eastern and central states 
you would have to travel many miles 
in Wyoming to meet the same number 
and would probably duplicate the per- 
sons met. Space is one thing there 
is enough of out here. Then you 
must, sometimes, travel still greater 
distances in order to reach your point 
here, greater than what would be con- 
sidered a fair line of travel between 
two points. Railroads are not so 
plentiful. In going from Casper to 
Sheridan, a distance of about 160 
miles, it requires about 300 miles, or 
more, by rail to reach the point. By 
stage the journey involves only the 
actual number of miles separating the 


two places. From Casper to Rawlins 
it is about 135 miles. By rail it is 
nearly 500 miles. During favorable 
weather many short cuts can be made 
by stage, but during the winter months 
—when most of the educational work 
has to be done—stages are cut off by 
snow drifts. Snow is frequent and 
wind is perennial. This means that 
there is a constant sense of vastness 
and separation when we desire a 
sense of cohesion, unity and nearness. 
It makes it difficult to secure a solid 
front. Unified action and the inter- 
mingling of interests so necessary to 
the promotion of educational work 
is very difficult. Study classes and 
labor institutes in one section would 
like to meet in debate or open session 
with other institutes. It is almost im- 
possible to do that. Cheyenne, Rock 
Springs, Sheridan and Casper can not 
meet each other without suffering 
several days’ loss of time and a deal 
of expense. 

But withal, there has been a real 
progress in workers’ education in Wy- 
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oming. Distance has not lent en- 
chantment to the view, neither has it 
blocked the way of progress and in- 
terest. In spite of all the natural 
handicaps, workers’ education is in 
the vocabulary and thinking of every 
local and central body in the state. 
We do not state that all have acted on 
such meditation, but they can not get 
out of its way. It is here and here 
to stay and grow. A respectable num- 
ber have been actively engaged in 
definite study during the year. 
Workers’ education was begun in 
Wyoming in November, 1925. While 
Rev. Roy E. Burt had organized the 
work in Rock Springs about two years 
prior to that there was no opportunity 
to carry it over the state. The first 
classes organized were in Sheridan, 
Acme and Monarch. Later on Hud- 
son, Lander, Rawlins, Hannah, La- 
ramie, Cheyenne, Superior, Fron- 
tier, Oakley, Kemmerer. Operations 
were begun in Casper by the state di- 
rector before going out into the field. 
Looking over the field, it seemed 
almost hopeless because there was the 
problem of getting a satisfactory itin- 
erary worked out in order to avoid a 
slip. Then there was the problem of 
forming contact with leaders in locals, 
central bodies, learning local condi- 
tions, the favorable and the unfavor- 
able. These and many other things 
confront the stranger who is going out 
over the state to attempt to inaugu- 
rate workers’ education. I want to 
state this emphatically, that the Di- 
rector of workers’ education who has 
no help in these matters is certainly 
doomed to a long siege of finding his 
way through, and especially in a vast 
territory like Wyoming. More em- 
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phatically I want to state that the 
president of the Wyoming State Fed- 
eration, Harry W. Fox, broke every 
one of the barriers. Among the pres- 
idents of State Federations who stay 
at the job, do it well, never give up, 
one of them is Harry W. Fox. In- 
stead of workers’ education having 
achieved marked success in Wyoming 
there would have been a meager at- 
tainment without Fox. 

Mr. Fox arranged itineraries, as- 
sisted in making our schedules, opened 
every local and central body, adver- 
tised, propagated, incited, promoted 
and encouraged in every way possible. 
The Director was a welcome guest at 
every appointment. He was not a 
stranger. All the cold edge had been 
taken off. He played ahead all the 
time. Then, after the movement had 
been initiated in a place, he played 
behind. Harry W. Fox knows work- 
ers’ education, he knows workers, he 
is responsible for bringing and devel- 
oping workers’ education in Wyom- 
ing. Without seeming to donate a 
eulogy here, let it be said that Fox is 
one of the highest type leaders in the 
labor movement. He knows how to 
put a soul into it. 

Four hundred and sixty men and 
women signed enrollment cards. Of 
this number some dropped by the way 
side. Others came in later of which 
we have no record at the Director’s 
office. ‘Teachers were secured, time 
and place of meeting and subjects de- 
sired and operations begun. Attor- 
neys, ministers, school teachers and 
local laborers furnish the staffs. We 


have found many capable leaders in 
Labor. 
thing. 


They are now doing some- 
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Union halls, school-houses, and 
churches were used for class pur- 
poses. 

In Casper we used the Y. W. C. A. 
building. Joint debates have been 
held between classes of the same in- 
stitute; also debates by members of 
the same class, public speaking class 
for instance. The Director published 
in the Wyoming Labor Journal a di- 
versified list of subjects for debate. 
Lists of reference books for reading 
have been furnished. South Superior 
has established a reading room and 
a workers’ library in connection with 
their workers’ education movement. 
The Casper Labor Institute was in- 
strumental in evolving and devel- 
oping an open Forum. It received 
very creditable commendation and 
support from the beginning. The 
citizens of Casper believe in it. 


Cheyenne has enjoyed a stimulating 
session, interspersed with special frol- 
ics and debates. 

Courses in Public Speaking, Eco- 
nomics, Sociology, Women in Indus- 
try, Mathematics, English and Psy- 
chology have been the prevalent 


courses. The classes have all done 
well and maintained a good interest. 

Cooperation is the answer for the 
success attained. President Fox open- 
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ing the way and keeping it open, the 
Wyoming Labor Journal maintaining 
a continual bombardment on workers’ 
education—every week ‘Workers’ 
Education” appears in its “regular” 
column. The key men in locals and 
central bodies have responded and co- 
operated. 

Definite and perpetual correspond- 
ance has to be maintained in order to 
keep in touch and keep things on the 
go. The state labor paper adds much 
force to stimulate the movement, too. 
Tireless work, cooperation of every 
labor force in the state and a knowl- 
edge of workers’ education, its aims, 
goals, etc., on the part of the state 
director and the state president will 
put it over. 

The state convention, held in 
Casper in June, will give a large and 
attractive place to workers’ education 
in the program and discussions. The 
whole Federation will be shot through 
with the ideals of education. Presi- 
dent Fox is now flooding the state 
with educational literature. The 
whole program will feature the ne- 
cessity and value of the educational 
method in achieving Labor’s right 
and just goals. This will make it 
easy to open up work in classes and 
institutes next fall. 





SAFETY 


Francis J. BEATTY 


Secretary, Geneva Federation of Labor 


AFETY is a subject in which 
every individual after he has 
attained the use of reason must, 
of necessity, be interested, because 
upon it depends to a great ex- 
tent our very existence. In attack- 
ing the problem from the standpoint 
of employer and employee it is neces- 
sary to make inference to both, and 
while it is not my desire to belittle 
the efforts of anyone, nevertheless I 
shall call to your attention certain 
specific cases from which I make my 
deductions. 

I had the pleasure of attending the 
Ninth Annual Industrial Safety Con- 
gress, held under the auspices of the 
New York State Department of 
Labor in the City of Syracuse from 
December 1 to 3, 1925, at which 
time the problem of Safety was dis- 
cussed from the standpoint of em- 
ployer, employee and insurance car- 
rier. Statistics compiled by the State 
Department of Labor showed that 
while there was 5 per cent less em- 
ployment in 1925 than in 1913 the 
accident rate had increased 58 per 
cent. The only noticeable decrease 
in the accident rate despite the ef- 
forts of safety engineers, etc., was a 
55 per cent reduction in machine ac- 
cidents. 

Without considering increased pro- 
duction and the extra hazard in- 
volved through hurry-up methods, 
let us consider this problem from the 
standpoint of the casual observer 


who quite naturally would conclude 
that the appaling increase was due 
to carelessness on the part of the 
worker, because of his knowledge 
that he was covered by insurance in 
case of accident. In my opinion it 
is very unreasonable to assume that 
the worker would invite disaster with 
the possibility of losing one of his 
limbs, and possibly his life, for the 
paltry sum that is paid under the 
Compensation Laws. It does not 
seem that the sixty-dollar per week 
bricklayer would care to take the 
chance, and the suffering connected 
therewith for twenty dollars per 
week, which is the highest amount 
paid under the present New York 
state law. 

Previously I stated that the acci- 
dent rate for the period of 1913 to 
1925 had increased 58 per cent, 
while machine accident had de- 
creased 55 per cent. What does 
this indicate? It indicates simply 
that the industries and those upon 
whom our safety methods depend 
are concentrating all their efforts on 
the elimination of machine accidents 
and giving very little attention to all 
others. Having had considerable 
experience in industrial concerns I 
may state without fear of contradic- 
tion that the proper care is not ex- 
ercised in placing the right man on 
the job, particularly on maintenance 
work, which invariably involves the 
use of tools, etc., and with which the 
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green man is not familiar. Then, 
again, a great many of the tools used 
in maintenance work by industrial 
concerns are unfit for use and a men- 
ace to the well-being of the user. 
For example, we will assume that a 
man applies for work as a steamfit- 
ter; is given a job, and handed 
wrenches unfit for use; attempts to 
grip a piece of pipe, the wrench slips, 
and he is injured. Who is at fault, 
is it the man who does not know the 
difference between a wrench and a 
hammer, or it the industry that fur- 
nished the tools? In my opinion the 
employee cannot be blamed because 
he does not know any better, and the 
blame will. have to be placed entirely 
on the industry, first for not furnish- 
ing the proper tools, and second for 
not placing the right man on the job 
who would undoubtedly refuse to use 
said tools. In this connection it 
would be much better for the indus- 
try to furnish workable tools, lad- 
ders, appliances, etc., instead of plac- 
ing a picture of same on the bulletin 
board. 

Next we come to the question of 
carelessness, which, in my opinion, is 
not so much carelessness as our lack 
of thought at the proper moment, 
and to which we are all addicted to 
some extent. I once knew an execu- 
tive of a large concern who entered 
his office one morning, seated him- 
self, and then turned to his stenogra- 
pher and remarked that he had for- 
gotten his breakfast. This man was 
evidently so wrapped up in some 
financial or business matter that he 
forgot to get his breakfast, thus for- 
getting a very important factor in 
his general routine for the day. 
While the worker, generally speak- 
ing, is not concerned with high 
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finance, he nevertheless oftimes has 
his worries over the mortgage, rent, 
doctor bills, etc., and is very apt to 
allow himself to forget for an in- 
stant what he is doing. This mo- 
ment of forgetfulness very often re- 
sults in accidents, and is proven by 
the following experiences: 

I once had occasion to repair the 
disc of a steam valve, and inadvert- 
ently I attempted to remove the old 
disc with my knife blade, with a dis- 
astrous result, because the knife 
closed on my index finger, inflicting 
a very painful cut. Again, I found 
it necessary to remove a large fitting 
off a piece of pipe which had been in 
service for a considerable period of 
time. As there was not a large vise 
available I placed the pipe in a pipe 
machine and placed a piece of 1% 
inch shafting about 4 inches long on 
the bed of the machine and against 
the gears to prevent revolving, and 
proceeded to remove said fitting. 
After the fitting had been removed 
I started the machine, with the re- 
sult that said shafting was precipi- 
tated, with the aid of the revolving 
gear, from the bed of the machine to 
the floor, coming in contact with my 
left foot in its descent, with the re- 
sult that I was incapacitated for a 
period of three days with a very 
badly injured toe. Both of these ac- 
cidents could have been avoided had 
I taken a fraction of a second to 
think. 
~ In conclusion, I believe that if the 
industries and employers will furnish 
the proper tools, exercise more care 
in having the right man who knows 
his business on the job, and insist 
that the individual will and must 
think before he acts, our accident 
rate will be reduced to a minimum. 
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The author is associate professor of industrial 
relations at the University of Chicago. The 
reviewer is a student of Brookings Graduate 
School of Economics.—Epitor. 


WO significant questions stand 
‘La in every dispute over work- 

ers’ demands for _ increased 
wages. The one bears upon the re- 
lation between existing wage scales 
and workers’ needs. The other is 
whether the proposed increase is 
within the possibilities afforded by 
the income of the industry or estab- 
lishment concerned. Some establish- 
ments, perhaps some whole indus- 
tries, could not, over any long period, 
greatly increase their wage bill with- 
out becoming bankrupt. But it is 
hard to find any good reason for the 
continuation of an industry which 
must pay starvation wages in order 
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to survive. If an industry of such 
low income be of great importance 
to the public, then it should be 
frankly subsidized from the surplus 
arising in other industries, so that 
those employed in it may maintain 
decent standards of living. If not, it 
should go in order to make way for 
more productive enterprises. 

Mr. Douglas sets out in this book 
with the generally accepted assump- 
tions that an establishment or an in- 
dustry should pay its own way, and 
that it is not paying its way if it pays 
less than a living wage. His study is 
then concerned with what a living 
wage means and how it may be at- 
tained. 

Realizing that the amount of 
wages a worker needs has a close re- 
lation to the number of dependents 
he has, the author proceeds to ex- 
amine the prevailing notion that an 
average family is five in number, or, 
in other words, that the average 
worker has four dependents. From 
statistical studies made both in Eu- 
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rope and in the United States, he 
demonstrates that this prevailing 
notion is not correct. Pointing out 
from the United States census of 
1920 that there were approximately 
28,200,000 adult male workers in 
this country, he shows that if these 
had been paid upon the basis of the 
family of five we should have been 
supporting a grand total of 141,- 
000,000 people. This would, of 
course, have meant about 35,000,000 
imaginary wives and children, for 
the total population of the country 
was slightly less than 106,000,000. 
Moreover, not all the wives and chil- 
dren were dependent upon the em- 
ployed men for support, for there 
were 6,200,000 adult women and 
6,300,060 juveniles who were also 
employed in 1920, leaving, on the 
average, two or three dependents for 
each man, and not four. 

But the number of dependents is 
not evenly distributed. Several mil- 
lions of unmarried men have no one 
to look out for but themselves. On 
the other hand, the worker with 
four, six, or eight children is not 
helped much by the fact that the 
average number of dependents is 
only two or three. Needs vary 
widely as between different workers; 
and a wages system based even upon 
average needs would obviously put 
more into some hands than is needed 
and put much less than is needed into 
other hands. Since this is true, the 
author asks: 


Should not the real principle be 
that, as needs are not uniform, but 
variable, so the minimum wage 
should not be uniform, but should 
vary according to the needs of the 
worker and his family? (p. 41.) 
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He then elaborates the proposal of 
setting minimum rates and supple- 
menting these basic rates with extra 
payments according to the number 
of dependents each worker has. 
Next, he describes the way in which 
such a plan is being carried out in 
many sections of the world. And 
while seeing that there are many ob- 
jections, he still concludes that the 
plan does work in those places and 
is workable elsewhere. 

To the extent that the author's 
work is descriptive of a rather wide- 
spread experiment in adjusting wages 
to needs, one can read with interest 
and thank him for his studies. But 
he disposes of the objections quite 
too readily. (See Chapter XVI.) 
Two of them, especially, deserve 
much further consideration. 

Beginning on page 266, Mr. 
Douglas deals with the objection that 
an assessment or reduction of rates, in 
the case of men without dependents, 
for the benefit of those having depend- 
ents, would cause single men to leave 
such industries, so that there would 
be left an undue number of men with 
dependents. The objection, he says, 
would not hold true if a general sys- 
tem of the sort were in operation. 
But it would not remove the real ob- 
jection simply to make the system so 
general that no one could escape 
from it. The real objection, on the 
part of the single men, plainly stated, 
would be that they could see no rea- 
son in their having to help support 
the wives and children of their 
fellows. To be sure, this argument 
should not be overworked. Men 
without dependents, but with prop- 
erty or income sufficient to attract 
the attention of the tax assessor, are 
constantly helping to provide schools, 

















streets, playgrounds, police protec- 
tion, fire protection, public health 
service, and numerous other things 
for the other man’s dependents as 
well as for himself. And there is 
probably truth in saying that since 
others do have large families, the 
resulting increase in demand forces 
the man or woman without depend- 
ents to pay more for food and cloth- 
ing. In general, however, we look 
upon the advantages of living in or- 
ganized society and trading upon 
common markets worth such costs. 
But it is indeed difficult to see how a 
workman without dependents could 
be persuaded that he should take a 
reduction in rates, or should con- 
tribute a part of his pay, because 
other workmen in his group have new 
babies at their respective houses. 
Still less could he see the justice of 
it, if he saw that in so contributing, 
he was encouraging larger families, 
and that, as a consequence, he would 
have to pay more and more assess- 
ments for others’ dependents. 

This latter objection, namely, that 
allowances for dependents would ag- 
gravate the situation by encouraging 
large families, is realized well enough 
by the author; and he devotes several 
pages to the argument (pp. 253- 
257). He rightly rejects the assump- 
tion held by many that the poor 
classes are necessarily inferior. But 
the significant fact is that poor fami- 
lies are poor, and that large families 
aggravate their poverty. Further- 
more, average laborers, and even 
highly skilled laborers, get little 
enough as it is. They could hardly 
be pleased by any plan which en- 
couraged them to marry earlier and 
have larger families, with the pros- 
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pect of each sharing the responsibility 
for his neighbors’ dependents. 

Doubtlessly Mr. Douglas is cor- 
rect in believing that few women wish 
to bring large families into the world 
to tax their patience and endurance, 
and that with their “growing eco- 
nomic independence” and “the in- 
creasing knowledge of contraceptive 
methods” they will probably restrain 
the increase of numbers. He cannot 
assume, however, that “economic in- 
dependence” among women prevents 
their marriage; nor can he disregard 
the fact that “knowledge of contra- 
ceptive methods,” having to be 
learned in defiance of both church 
and state, spreads slowly, especially 
among poorly educated people. The 
outcome of the argument seems cer- 
tainly to be that making special wage 
allowances according to the number 
of dependents of each worker would 
be putting a premium upon increas- 
ing population, and thereby intensify- 
ing competition in the very groups 
that already are restricted to low 
standards of living. And that the 
author realized the cogency of this 
objection is shown by his statement 
of a method of avoiding such con- 
sequences, that is, by limiting the 
number of children for whom allow- 
ances would be paid. 

Not wishing to do the author an 
injustice, let us observe that he does 
not propose to do away with wage 
differentials due to differences in 
skill. But we should like to ask why 
he does not carry his argument to its 
logical conclusion. Why not a re- 
allotment of land to farmers accord- 
ing to the size of their families? 
Why not a similar set of differentials 
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in profits, rents, and interest? Why 
not set like distinctions between citi- 
zens, by lightening the tax burden, or 
by increasing the amount of gas, or 
water, or electricity one might take 
for a flat rate, as the family grows 
larger? The complexity is fearful 
to contemplate, and we must confess 
that the experience of the war- 
wrecked countries of Europe affords 
little comfort in the contemplation. 


THE MELTING POT MISTAKE 


By Henry Pratt Fairchild. 263 p. 
Little Brown & Company. Boston. 
1926. $2.50. 


RACE AND RACE RELATIONS 


By Dr. Robert E. Speer. 428 p. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 
New York. 1926. $3.50. 


Reviewed by Thomas L. Cotton 


Mr. Fairchild is a professor of social economy 
at New York University. Doctor Speer is the 
Secretary of the Foreign Missions Council of 
the Presbyterian Church. The reviewer is the 
Managing Director of the International Com- 
munity Center.—EbitTor. 


Mr. Fairchild, a professor of 
social economy whose contacts with 
foreign-born people in America have 
been extensive, takes a very gloomy 
position regarding the assimilation 
of foreigners in this country. Doctor 
Speer, also a man of world contacts, 
views the situation with hope. The 
former considers nationality the 
primary factor in the situation and 
would maintain America as it was 
founded, permitting no infiltration 
of foreign ideas. Doctor Speer, on 
the other hand, takes the position 
that history records the growth and 
development of nationalities as a 
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thing which goes on constantly. Any 
civilization on any soil develops; it 
does not remain static. He even 
goes so far as to suggest that foreign 
influxes and the resultant clash of 
culture may furnish the impetus nec- 
essary for creative activity. 

These two authors deal with the 
same subject, but in opposite ways. 
Doctor Speer, the preacher, except 
in a few instances, pursues the scien- 
tific method. Fairchild, the scientist, 
argues by analogy. Both are frankly 
partisan; the one presents the pa- 
triotic American point of view, and 
the other states what he calls the 
Christian position. 

The thing which Mr. Fairchild en- 
deavors to prove is the failure of 
America, for all her economic suc- 
cess, to establish on this soil a dis- 
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tinctly homogeneous people. 
idea of the Melting Pot, though pic- 
turesque, was a false idea; a symbol 
which set at rest the minds of old- 
line Americans who had begun to 
question our ability to assimilate the 
great mass of immigrants which had 


come to our shores. The Great War 
brought out the fact that large for- 
eign colonies existed in America, hav- 
ing no loyalty to the country and 
completely dominated by foreign - 
ideas and loyalties. This he thinks 
proves conclusively that the Melting 
Pot had not accomplished what it was 
supposed to. 

The Americanization movement 
stimulated by the War failed because 
it over-emphasized education, in the 
narrow sense of learning the language 
and understanding the constitution, 
at the expense of imparting the tradi- 
tions and ideals of American national 
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life. Americanization is not a matter 
of information, but the way one feels 
about America. It is not a matter 
of the will; it is affection. Only by 
making America lovable can foreign- 
ers be brought to love our country. 
Thus it becomes, for the major part, 
the responsibility of all Americans. 
In this, Professor Fairchild is right; 
but when he writes that foreign ideas, 
traits and habits are to be abandoned, 
he makes Americanization a nega- 
tive process. It would seem that the 
building of loyalty must proceed from 
loyalty for the known to loyalty for 
the unknown, from loyalty to the 
mother country, to love for America, 
the foster mother. 

Furthermore, it does not help 
much for us to know that fewer im- 
migrants would make the process 
easier. This is granted; but the fact 
is we have many congested districts 
predominantly foreign and we are 
in dire need of a method for correct- 
ing the Melting Pot mistake. 

The thesis which Doctor Speer 
tries to prove is that any race or na- 
tionality if given time can be assimi- 
lated by any civilization now existing. 
He takes the liberal view that human 
migrations have been factors of very 
great creative release. Contrary to 
the view of Mr. Fairchild, he con- 
ceives of America as a potential na- 
tion struggling for fruitation; not 
static, set, fixed and unchangeable. 

“Race and Race Relations’ does 
more than state a point of view; it 
is a fairly complete source book on 
the subject. These books are both 
well written, but unfortunately Mr. 
Fairchild is the easier to read. “Race 
and Race Relations” is highly docu- 
mented with quotations from every 
conceivable source. Both are impor- 
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tant books and should be read and 
discussed by any one having to do 
with human relations in America. 
Every American should think through 
the questions raised in these books, 
namely, What is assimilation? What 
can be done to promote assimilation? 
Should we insist that foreigners aban- 
don their foreign ideas? Can they 
be assimilated if they do not? What 
does race, nationality and religion 
have to do with a loyal, united na- 
tion? 


WHY WE BEHAVE LIKE 
HUMAN BEINGS 


By George A. Dorsey. 512 p. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1925. 


$3.50. 
Reviewed by H. A. Overstreet 


Mr. Dorsey was formerly professor of an- 
thropology at the University of Chicago, and 
is now a lecturer at the New School for Social 
Research. Mr. Overstreet is the head of the 
Department of Philosophy at the College of 
the City of New York.—Enprtor. 


This is a baffling book. I feel 
when reading it as if the universe 
were being taken up in huge double 
handfuls and thrown at me. It con- 
tains everything; and yet one has 
difficulty in holding on to anything. 
So many facts, so swiftly given. The 
feeling throughout it all is: “Stop, 
stop! Let us think this one thing 
through!” But there is never a stop. 
The staccato style shoots sentence 
after sentence; and one throws up 
one’s hands in despair. 

The book is a great venture. It 
means to give us all that is necessary 
to know about why we behave like 
human beings: The Individual Life 
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Cycle and the Human Race; The 
Evolution of the Earth; Life and 
Sex; The Processes of Living and the 
Germs of Disease; The Endocrine 
Glands and the Causes of Death; 
The Integrating Organism and 
Mechanisms of Adjustment; and The 
Acquirement of Human Behavior. 
It presents a whole encyclopedia of 
facts an amazing performance. 
Any reader who is willing to dig in 
can keep going for an indefinite pe- 
riod. But in the end, this reader at 
least has difficulty in getting a sense 
of the upshot of the whole thing. 

This much, however, is true: if 
the reader can work his way through 
the detail of hundreds and thousands 
of biological and medical facts, he 
will be fairly convinced that the being 
he calls “himself” is a marvelously 
constructed physico-chemical mechan- 
ism. He will not meet his soul on the 
way nor the souls of his neighbors. 
He may be convinced at the end that 
a soul is old-fashioned baggage. But 
he will learn much about how his 
physico-chemical wheels go round. 
“Shall we say that we are walking 
museums of comparative anatomy 
and try to find out whence we came 
and whither we are going?’ Appar- 
ently so; but while one gets from the 
book a short range account of the 
whence, one feels that the whither is 
still largely to seek. 

Nor does one get much light upon 
what to do about this whole matter 
of human behavior. But perhaps 
that is beyond the scope of this book. 
It seeks to tell us why we behave like 
human beings. We may need an- 
other book to tell us why we do the 
job with such indifferent success. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


By Arthur Ponsonby. 192p. Thomas 
Seltzer Co. New York. 1926. 


$2.50. 
Reviewed by Adelaide D. V. White 


The author was Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in the MacDonald Government. 
Adelaide White is a student of international 
relations.—EptTor. 


One of the most courageous and 
sensible things about Mr. Ponsonby’s 
argument against war is his persistent 
use of the word “pacifist”—a word 
that became anathema during the 
World War, connoting as it did to 
most people slacker, coward, and 
traitor. Mr. Ponsonby endeavors to 
restore it to an honorable place by 
emphasizing its literal meaning “a 
maker of peace,” and proudly takes 
the name upon himself. 

To all sanely thinking people of 
the present century, especially those 
old enough to have been intimately 
touched by the Great War, it must be 
evident that now is indeed the time 
to prevent another war, while people 
are still weary of killing and govern- 
ments more cautious through fear of 
bankruptcy. People in general are 
prone to regard war as the heritage 
from a bloodthirsty and bellicose an- 
cestry; Mr. Ponsonby exposes it as— 
not a primitive craving or the out- 
break of racial hostility, but as “a 
widespread and cleverly engineered 
superstition” —a plot on the part of 
Authority to maintain its own security 
by popularizing war. 

Most of us will have no trouble in 
recalling some of the methods used in 
1914-191°—the posters, the inflam- 
matory speeches, the flags and deco- 
rations, parades, and propaganda in 
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press and pulpit, on the screen, and 
by a kind of house-to-house can- 
vassing to see who was “loyal.” Fra- 
ternizing of troops on opposing sides 
is also mentioned by our author as 
evidence that war is forced upon peo- 
ples by their governments, and that 
it is “a purely artificial method of 
organizing massacre as a method of 
settling the quarrel.”” America had 
its motion pictures advertised to 
“teach you how to hate and win the 
war’; Germany had her famous 
Hymn of Hate; Belgium, France, 
England, Italy, each their various 
ways of producing the desire to kill. 
And so firm a hold has the traditional 
glamor of war that all over the 
world today people are referring to 
“the next war’ as though it were 
something as inevitable as birth and 
death. Mr. Ponsonby believes there 
is great danger but that now is the 
time to prevent it. 

With an exceptional keenness he 
sets aside as superfluous or inade- 
quate the usual arguments about the 
wrongness of war. It is no use drag- 
ging in religion, he says, when na- 
tions whose individuals profess to be- 
lieve in love of neighbor and love of 
God (who is a God of Peace) imme- 
diately on the outbreak of war set 
out to massacre their neighbors and 
march under the banner of a venge- 
ful tribal god. Humanitarian 
grounds alone are not sufficient 
either, since our capacity for realiz- 
ing wholesale suffering is limited and 
personal grief is counteracted by “a 
corporate sense of pride . . . at 
having ‘given’ a son or husband like 
others . . . a false sense of shar- 
ing in the great effort.” Likewise the 
threat of bankruptcy will not indefi- 
nitely deter nations from war: un- 
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heard-of financial ruin is warded off 
by undreamed-of miracles in interna- 
tional banking, and even without this 
help governments determined to wage 
war are reckless of its economic by- 
products. 

Then since religion, humanitarian- 
ism and economics are all and sev- 
erally insufficient argument, Mr. Pon- 
sonby uses the obvious but hitherto 
ignored arguments— those most 
suited to a so-called intelligent and 
practical age . arguments 
based on “common sense.” 

From this common-sense viewpoint 
then he proceeds to prove the futility 
of war as a means of settling dis- 
putes, of conquering a commercial or 
military rival, of permanently deter- 
mining frontiers, or as a beneficial 
stimulant to national life. He de- 
plores, as many reformers have done 
before him, that the individuals com- 
posing a nation will cooperate in a 
work of destruction as they never do 
for any cause of a constructive na- 
ture; but he believes that the mass of 
humanity can be educated to make 
peace and international cooperation 
as popular and attractive a factor 
in national life as Authority has 
hitherto made war. He stresses the 
necessity of immediate disarmament 
the world over as the first step 
toward permanent peace; and advo- 
cates open diplomacy which would 
prevent nations being thrust blind- 
fold into wars, as to the true causes 
of which they are deceived, but which 
national pride makes them fight to a 
conclusion. 

The urgent need for disarmament 
and recourse to arbitration is argued 
in this book not as the vague hope of 
an impractical idealist, but as a defi- 
nite goal, because “peace is not 
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merely the cessation of fighting . . . 
peace is morally right and at the 
same time economically sound.” The 
keynote of his plea and argument is 
found in the last chapter: “If the 
people want enduring peace they can 
have it. It rests with them’; and a 
careful study of this sensible, logical 
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and readable little book should con- 
vince alike the slowest thinking and 
the keenest minded reader that here 
is an argument for world peace based 
not on cowardly shrinking from ca- 
tastrophe nor on visionary sentimen- 
tality but on sound reason and plain 
sense. 


CurrENT Book Nores 


Industry and Economics 


Employee Representation. By E. R. Burton. 
283 p. Baltimore: The Williams and Wilkins 
Co. 1926. $3.00. 

A survey and interpretation of the em- 
ployee representation movement. Discusses 
needs and purposes, organization and pro- 
cedure, administration, and results. 


249 p. 


Oil Imperialism. By Louis Fischer. 
1926. 


New York: International Publishers, 
$2.00. 

The story of the international struggle for 
petroleum. 


The Social Control of Business. By J. M. Clark. 
483 p. University of Chicago Press. 1926. 
$4.00. 

A comprehensive discussion of individu- 
alism versus government control. 


The Ethics of Business. By Edgar L. Heer- 
mance. 233 p. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1926. $2.00. 

A study of codes of ethics as applied to 
various business groups; present-day stand- 
ards and their relation to ethics and Chris- 
tianity. 

The Ancient Greeks and the Evolution of Stand- 
ards in Business. By George M. Calhoun. 
Ley p. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1926. 

1.00. 

Comprises the Barbara Weinstock lectures 
on the morals of trade. 


History and Politics 


The International Anarchy. By G. Lowes Dick- 

inson, 517 p. The Century Co. 1926. $3.50. 

An analysis of international relations dur- 
ing the past two decades. 


The Genesis of the World War. By Harry 
Elmer Barnes. 749 p. Alfred A. Knopf. 
1926. $4.00. - 

A study of the diplomatic antecedents which 
lead to the crisis in 1914, the war responsi- 
bility, and the lessons to be derived from the 
conflict. 


Disarmament and American Foreign Policy. By 
James T. Shotwell. (Pamphlet; 45 p.) Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 
1926. Pap. Price, Sc. 


Psychology and Philosophy 


Common Sense and its Cultivation. By Dr. 
Hanbury Hankin. 288 p. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
1926. $2.50. 

The psychology of mental efficiency; why 
it is important and how it may be developed. 


The Story of Philosophy. By Will Durant. 575 
p. New York: Simon & Schuster. 1926. 
$5.00. 

A noteworthy attempt to “humanize” phi- 
losophy; gives the lives and opinions of the 
greater philosophers from Socrates up to our 
own day. 


Miscellaneous 
The Repression of Crime. By Harry Elmer 
Barnes. 380 p. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. 1926. $2.50. 


A study of criminology and penal systems; 
what may be accomplished through modern 
psychological research. 


The New International Year Book. Edited by 
Herbert T. Wade. 772 p. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 1926. $6.75. 

A compendium of the world’s progress in 
1925. 
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Denver, Colo.—Earl R. Hoage: 
Our labor paper, The Colorado Labor 


Advocate, is our strongest ally in combating 
the non-union shop. It reaches over 14,000 
trades unionists each week. 

There seems to be a tendency on the part 
of contract machine shop owners to main- 
tain the non-union shop among the metal 
trades. We are giving some attention to 
this situation and are endeavoring to com- 
bat this influence by a more thorough organ- 
ization of all metal trades mechanics and 
expect to form a Metal Trades Council in 
the near future. 

Kate Richards O’Hare, who is conduct- 
ing a campaign for the Union Made Gar- 
ment Manufacturers Association and the 
United Garment Workers of America 
against convict-made goods, held two fine 
meetings with local committees of the Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, No. 139, and 
Trades and Labor Assembly, visiting stores 
that handle prison-made goods. 

Bakers have renewed their agreement 
with the Master Bakers for the year with 
improved conditions. 

We have a unionized dairy and hope to 
extend this work further. 

State of employment is improving in 
some lines, particularly among the skilled 
metal trades and mechanics, but there are 
men idle in the building, coal and metal 
mining crafts. The city and county of Den- 
ver has let a number of alley and street 
paving contracts which will give employ- 
ment to a number of men. 

We have just issued a Union Label Di- 
rectory, consisting of 84 pages, giving a 
complete list of merchants handling union- 
made goods and houses that display the 
union card. 
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Cigarmakers’ Union, No. 129, is con- 
ducting a campaign against the sale of La 
Dez cigars, which are made in a non-union 
shop. 


Boston, Mass-—Frank H. McCarthy: 


The organizing campaign of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, planned by its 
Executive Council to bring its banners into 
every city and town throughout the nation, 
was started in Boston in April. The pro- 
gram consisting of a big demonstration in 
the form of six separate street parades, fol- 
lowed by a big mass meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, with overflow meetings in the square 
outside, was under the direction of the Or- 
ganization Campaign Conference of the 
Boston Central Labor Union, with the 
writer as its chairman. It was estimated 
that about 7,500 men and women partici- 
pated in the parade demonstrations. James 
Duncan, first vice-president of the A. F. of 
L., addressed the meeting; James O’Con- 
nell, president of the Metal Trades De- 
partment; Mrs. Julia O’Connor Parker, 
president of The Telephone Operators’ De- 
partment of the Electrical Workers; and 
other labor leaders also addressed the 
workers. ‘Thousands were unable to enter 
the hall and for these a mass meeting was 
held outside at which some dozen speakers 
presided. ‘The mass meeting was a great 
success and a forerunner of what was to fol- 
low through this demonstration. 


Detroit, Mich.—William Collins: 


At Port Huron the Central Labor Union, 
which has not been functioning for the past 
two years, was reorganized. A Trades 
Union Label League, for Detroit, was 
formed to agitate for the purchase of union- 
made products and incidentally to distribute 
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literature against the continuous propaganda 
of the non-union shop. Within the past 
two months the Citizens Committee and 
their kindred manufacturers organizations 
have increased their pressure all along the 
line. They are appearing before every em- 
ployers’ meeting and appealing for funds to 
stop the A. F. of L. from making Detroit 
a closed shop city. The teamsters organiza- 
tion campaign is meeting their opposition in 
the form of a Fleet Owners’ Association for 
the American Plan of employment. The 
Real Estate Boards are the same way with 
the Janitors Union, and a Pittsburgh firm 
got the steel for the next biggest construc- 
tion in the city, although they put their last 
building union. We think because of the 
Open Shop Convention to be held in this 
city they are trying to fortify their base. 
The fact of the matter is that the unions 
are growing in spite of all of their activities. 
The Iron Workers’ Local Union has grown 
from 200 to 700 members; Electrical 
Workers’ Union from 350 to 1,400; Pat- 
tern Makers have increased their member- 
ship 200 and are putting the eight-hour day 
in for their members. 


Order of Sleeping Car Conductors 


W. O. Murphy.—A conference has been re- 
quested with the management to consider a 20 
per cent increase in wages. State of employ- 
ment is fair, but not improving. We have 39 
local unions with a membership of 2,300. 


International Fur Workers’ Union 


Issac Wohl—We have 32 local unions with 
a total membership of 12,000. Ten thousand of 
our members are affected by a strike in New 
York City, in their efforts to secure the forty- 
hour week, unemployment insurance fund and 
equal distribution of work. This strike has 
been in duration thirteen weeks. In New York 
an injunction has been issued—Greenfield 
versus International Fur Workers’ Union. 


Laundry Workers’ International Union 


Harry L. Morrison.—State of employment is 
fair and slowly improving. Our San Francisco 
local union has presented a new agreement call- 
ing for the forty-hour week. We have some 
prospects of establishing a local union at Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Efforts are being made to effect 
a reorganization of our Chicago local union. 
We now have 5,500 members. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham—Ralph A. Root: 


There is no non-union drive on and none is 
being planned. Manufacturers are cooperating 
with us in opposing the use of convict-made 
goods. Women are organized in the Garment 
Workers’ Union and in the Teachers’ Union. 
The carpenters have just signed a new scale 
giving them an increase of 25 cents an hour, 
bringing their wage up to $1.00 an hour. 


Mobile——John E. Winstanley: 


The L. & N. Railroad has made a general in- 
crease in pay of ten per cent and cut the work- 
ing week to five days. The Kahn Mfg. Com- 
pany is cooperating to wipe out convict-made 
goods. Considerable publicity as to convict- 
made goods is having its effect and decreasing 
their sales. Continued work along this line will 
eventually wipe the goods out of this section. 
Women in the garment trades are fully organ- 
ized; telephone operators, textile workers and 
retail clerks are unorganized. Shipping is sea- 
sonal work; the longshoremen have not yet 
recovered from their lockout. Mobile bridge 
and state docks are starting right and there 
is much demand for skilled labor. 


ARIZONA 
Lowell——Phil J. Donahue: 


The sale of convict-made goods is very low, 
if any. Women are organized in the restau- 
rants; in other crafts they appear indifferent to 
organization. We have no seasonal industries 
and the state of employment is normal. 


Tucson.—N. W. Wolfe: 

Although we have open-shop contractors here, 
there is no concerted move to establish the non- 
union plan, and labor is holding its own, in 
those crafts that are organized. There is no 
organization among women workers. We have 
no seasonal industries and building trades work 
is normal, 


ARKANSAS 
Paragould.—J. P. Hamilton: 


While the stove manufacturers do not have 
closed shops, they do not fight us, nor do they 
work against us. Eighty-five per cent of our 
people are employed. 


Van Buren—E. W. Kleeschulte: 


There is not much unemployment here. No 
women workers are organized, as none are em- 
ployed in our factories. This is not a manu- 
facturing community, hence no cooperation on 
the sale of convict-made goods. 
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CALIFORNIA 


Eureka—Fred Bauer: 

The Redwood Lumber Association controls 
here and any contractor that does not play the 
game with them is through because he can not 
get materials. Women are partly organized in 
the laundries and restaurants. Work in the 
building trades is fair. It is rumored that 
several lumber mills are to close down. They 
have millions of feet of lumber in their yards 
and the shut down will probably bring another 
cut in wages. 


CANADA 


Kitchener —Frank Wieck: 

There are six shirt manufacturers here and 
the field is ripe to organize their employees into 
the Garment Workers’ Union. State of eniploy- 
ment is fair. We have no seasonal industries. 
There are about six hundred out of work, mostly 
immigrants, Germans, Russians and Poles. 


FLORIDA 


Orlando.—W. E. Crawford: 

We have no help from the manufacturers here 
on prison-made goods, as they do not manu- 
facture the same line. There does not seem to 
be any concerted effort to promote the yellow- 
dog contract. Organized labor is gaining here. 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign.—J. E. Harding: 

Plumbers and steamfitters are still on strike 
for better conditions with no probability of im- 
mediate settlement. Iron workers on one job 
here have struck because their firm is employ- 
ing non-union labor on a job they have in Wash- 
ington, D. C. In an effort to prevent organiza- 
tion the Illinois Power and Light Company has 
sold stock to its employees. Associated Builders 
have an agreement with the Building Trades 
Council that no prison-made goods shall be 
used in the erection of buildings. Employment 
is fair here now. Efforts are being put forth 
to promote an educational campaign by the 
Twin City Federation of Labor. 

Chicago—William Schoenberg: 

The Chicago Auto Trades Association re- 
cently affiliated with the National Metal Trades 
Association and has its secretary meet with the 
garage owners advising them to fight unioniza- 
tion of the service garages. There is a very 
good opportunity to organize the waitresses of 
Kankakee. Arrangements are under way to 
organize the telephone operators. State of em- 
ployment in Kankakee is good. 

Taylorville—Edward Myers: 

Operators of this section are forcing condi- 
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tions that miners have gotten away from years 
ago. Mines Nos. 7 and 8 of the Peabody Coal 
Mines are closed, throwing 2,000 men out of 
work. John H. Walker delivered an address 
to the high school student body. 


INDIANA 


Bloomington.—Henry Jones: 

Plans are under way to take women into the 
Glass Workers’ Organization. Employment is 
fair and there is plenty of surplus labor to take 
care of all vacancies. Workers in the Nurre 
Mirror Plate Glass Company have been organ- 
ized. A local union of hod carriers was formed. 
Although Bloomington is in the heart of the 
Indiana Limestone Belt, the stone workers are 
poorly organized. With the exception of three 
mills, all others are operated through the com- 
pany union and the quarry workers are totally 
unorganized. 

South Bend—Harry Lewis: 

Plasterers, sheet metal workers and carpenters 
returned to work at their old scale, while the 
lathers won an increase giving them $2.00 a day 
raise. Women in two of the three garment 
factories are organized. The Studebaker Cor- 
poration is nearly closed down and over half of 
the men have left town. The Building Trades 
Council is making a strong effort to get the 
crafts affiliated with it. A special meeting was 
held to devise ways and means to put the 
Building Trades Council on a stronger footing. 


IOWA 


Des Moines—W. B. Hammil: 

There is no drive to establish the non-union 
shop here. Although there is quite a lot of 
prison-made goods being sold here, there is 
no understanding with the merchants on this 
subject. Cooks and waiters are slowly forging 
ahead with their organization of women. Work 
is scarce and the city council is building a sewer 
giving work five days a week to relieve this 
situation. 

Fort Dodge.—J. E. Stansbury: 

About 80 per cent of our people are employed. 
We have no seasonal industries. 


KANSAS 


Arkansas City.—Ed. E. Rock: 

Employment is at a low ebb. Wheat harvest 
is about the only seasonal work. 

Kansas City—Charles R. Nuzum: 

The carpenters are striking for an increase in 
wages; many of the contractors have agreed 
and are now paying the scale. All railroads 
have the yellow-dog contract. Much work is 
being done to push the union label. There is 
more unemployment here than there has been 
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for years. The Kansas State Federation of La- 
bor which convened May 17 was without doubt 
the best and largest held in Kansas for many 
years. G. E, Blakeley, a member of Emporia’s 
Carpenters’ Local Union, was elected president. 
The Kansas labor movement is coming back and 
will be stronger and better than ever before. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville —Peter Campbell: 

The Associated Manufacturers and Employers’ 
Associations are making every effort to estab- 
lish the non-union shop. Women are partially 
organized in the garment trades. Employment 
is fairly steady, especially in the building trades. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Framingham.—Edward S. Taylor: 

The building trades council is advising all 
building crafts of those contractors who have 
come out to establish the non-union shop. The 
outlook for employment is good. 

Holyoke-——Arthur Huggins: 

None of the employers in this district are at- 
tempting to establish the non-union shop. There 
are no trades here into which the women are 
organized. State of employment is good and 
practically every industry is working full time. 


MINNESOTA 


Duluth—Charles Esse: 

We conducted a campaign in which we used 
motion pictures, distributed literature and had 
speakers to argue against the non-union shop 
drive being carried on by the Citizens Alliance, 
as a result of which it is subsiding. Women 
are organized in the tailors, capmakers, mu- 
sicians and typographical unions, 


Robbinsdale.—Albert Brown: 

There has always been a drive for the non- 
union shop, but it is not as effective as it was 
two years ago. Situation on the railroads as 
to company unions is the same, but I believe the 
next thirty days will see a weakening, as three 
railroad organizations of firemen and oilers 
have been organized. In some industries the 
force is being reduced, while in others they are 
taking on additional men. 


MONTANA 


Helena—James Anderson: 

The Great Northern and Northern Pacific 
Railway have the yellow-dog contract. State 
of employment is poor. Building trades are sea- 
sonal. We have a state law that convict-made 
goods must be labeled as such, but it is not 
enforced. There is a definite drive to establish 
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the non-union shop conducted by the Commercial 
Club and the Bankers and Business Men’s As- 
sociation. 

NEW MEXICO 


Albuquerque—K. Hughes: 

State of employment is slightly above normal. 
There is no seasonal industries here, save per- 
haps among the building crafts. The Central 
Labor Union is opposing the letting of a con- 
tract to a neighboring state penitentiary for the 
manufacture and license plate for 1927. 


NEW YORK 


Corning.—C. E. Olinger: 

Efforts are underway to organize the auto 
mechanics. Plumbers have received an increase 
in wages from $8.00 to $9.00 a day; the elec- 
tricians received a similar increase together with 
the eight-hour day. 

Elmira—Harry B. Martin: 

We have a newly organized auto mechanics 
union which makes this locality practically 100 
per cent organized in that line. Some manu- 
facturers have an efficiency system; each opera- 
tion is timed by a stop watch and the worker 
must make a record of every minute. Instead 
of a cost-system, as it is called, it is a speed- 
up system. It was put into some plants be- 
cause the purpose of the system was discovered 
too late. The Kennedy Valve Mfg. Company, 
an unorganized plant, brought in the stop watch 
holders, but the workers left immediately. After 
making three unsuccessful attempts to inaugurate 
the system the company abandoned the idea. 
All craftsmen in the building trades have been 
granted an increase of fifty cents a day, to take 
effect June 1. All crafts in the American La 
France Fire Engine Company, an open shop 
concern, were granted an increase ranging from 
24 to 5 cents an hour. The increase includes 
painters, metal polishers, machinists and pipe 
fitters. The elevation of the Erie Railroad is 
under consideration and it is estimated that this 
work will cost about $2,000,000, the expense to 
be jointly borne by the state and city. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Minot.—H. E. McFall: 

No women are organized except in the Mu- 
sicians’ Local Union. Employing in the build- 
ing trades is increasing. 


OHIO 


Elyria.—Charles H. Kopp: 

We have the pledged solidarity of all unions 
to fight the non-union shop plan fostered by the 
Contractors Association. We have no yellow- 
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dog contracts here, and we are supporting a bill 
declaring their use to be against public policy. 
Work in the factories is slack. 

Hamilton.—Stanley Ogg: 

We have the full cooperation of manufacturers 
and merchants in opposing the sale of prison- 
made goods. In a recent survey made by a 
state inspector and the writer, we failed to find 
a single article that was prison-made. The 
Typographical and Retail Clerks have some few 
women in their locals. Employment is good in 
the building trades, but poor in the metal trades. 
There is plenty of road work and county bridge 
building. We are insisting that the state eight- 
hour law be observed on this work. 

Massillon —H. P. Coleman: 


The non-union shoppers managed to estab- 
lish the plan among employing plumbers, but 
they are now making application to be reinstated 
with the building crafts. Employment is good. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Philadelphia—Martin J. Doyle: 

A drive for the non-union shop has been on 
for a number of years by Mr. John Lesher who 
is part owner and who has full charge of the 
hosiery mill at Williamstown. A number of the 
miners’ locals are opposing convict-made goods. 
A drive is on to organize the women in the silk, 
cotton and hosiery mills. The state of employ- 
ment is good—there is very little unemployment. 

Shenandoah.—T. W. J. Bobbin: 


About seven bakery shops have been organized 
and their employees taken into the Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union. 
With the aid of the cigarmakers’ organizer we 
have been fighting the non-union shop move in 
that industry and prospects look good. We 
have enrolled 199 girls. About 90 per cent of 
the women in the garment trades are organ- 
ized; about 75 in the cigarmakers. Plenty of 
work around here. 


TENNESSEE 


Jackson.—W. L. Diffee: 


Just at this time employment is irregular 
especially among the building craftsmen. Our 
industries run practically the year around. 
Cafe waitresses are holding meetings with 
women employed in the stores and laundries 
trying to interest them in organization. Labor 
here is about 90 per cent organized. 


TEXAS 


Orange.—E. L. Spaugh: 

There is no drive for non-union conditions 
here, and we have no firms using the yellow- 
dog contract. We have the support of our 
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business concerns and they do not handle con- 
vict-made goods. This was stopped by the 
good work of the Central Body committee. A 
local union of auto mechanics was organized. 
Practically all employment is seasonal. 


Wichita Falls —Floyd Mozeley: 


Organized labor and the firms which formerly 
fostered the non-union shop are now on excep- 
tionally good terms and all are working to- 
gether. The Trades Council has had a com- 
mittee working on union label goods and some 
of the merchants have a full line of wearing 
apparel for men. Women are fairly well or- 
ganized in the hotel and restaurants, and there 
is a possibility of organizing retail clerks. 
Business is a little slack in the building trades. 


VIRGINIA 


Lynchburg.—Mrs. F. M. Campbell: 


The Craddock Terry Shoe Company has for 
years been doing all in its power to tear down 
the principles of organized labor. The N. & W. 
Overall Company, a former union factory, has 
declared for the non-union shop and has insti- 
tuted a yellow-dog contract which all have to 
sign to work there. Manufacturers here seem to 
feel that if they cooperate with us against the 
use of prison-made goods, they will be helping 
organized labor, which is the least of their 
desires. State of employment is very good. 

Portsmouth—Thomas Nolan: 

Employment is fair except in the contract 
shops. There are several thousand unorganized 
workers here. The Central Labor Union is 
working hard to introduce union label goods 
here. The Norfolk and Western and the Coast 
Line Railways have yellow-dog contracts. All 
railroads in this section employ non-union labor 
except the Seaboard Air Line. 


WASHINGTON 


Tacoma.—C, O. Young: 

Rumor is to the effect that master builders 
have open-shop posters ready for use in case 
the unions insist upon a wage increase from 
$8.00 to $9.00 per day. At Aberdeen a like 
situation exists, but the matter in both cities 
is very likely to be adjusted by conference. 
While I have no knowledge of the yellow-dog 
contract, yet in the lumber industry generally 
the men who talk unionism are not apt to hold 
their jobs any length of time. Also, in some of 
the coal mines, west of the Cascades, it is 
generally understood that unionism is not 
tolerated. There is much activity on the part 
of manufacturers and merchants in cooperation 
with organized labor in effort to put a ban on 
prison-made goods. Outside of the garment 
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trades, restaurants and laundries, women 
workers are not organized and it has been a 
very hard task to get the women workers inter- 
ested. There is no great amount of unemploy- 
ment. Early in the year I was called to Astoria 
with a view of interesting the Columbia Fisher- 
men in organization. At the first meeting forty 
men were present, thirty-five of whom joined 
what is now known as the Columbia Fisher- 
men’s Protective Union. From that beginning 
there is something like 1,500 in the union. On 
the first of May these fishermen having failed 
to secure agreement on price and other condi- 
tions of employment from the Columbia River 
Packers went on strike. A few days later Presi- 
dent Green directed that we go to the fisher- 
men’s assistance. On May 14 the packers agreed 
to conference, after which an agreement was 
reached, the union recognized price agreed upon 


and on Sunday the several thousand fishermen 
were on the Columbia River beginning the 
catch of the season. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Wellsburg—Clyde McCoy: 

Work is very slow, except for the carpenters 
and bricklayers. There is a definite effort here 
to establish the non-union shop. 


WISCONSIN 


Sheboygan.—C, J. Schirmeister: 

The building trades are the only seasonal 
ones. The factories are working the eight-hour 
day with all day Saturday off. All the crafts 
in the building trades signed up at their old 
scale. 


CONVENTIONS OF INTERNATIONAL UNIONS, 1926 


July 19-24, Los Angeles, Calif., Hotel Alexan- 
dria, Int. Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union 
of North America. 


July , Atlantic City, N. J., Continental 
Hotel, The National Brotherhood of Operative 
Potters. 


July 12-19, Des Moines, Iowa, International 
Brotherhood of Bookbinders. 


August 2-12, Denver, Colo., Albany Hotel, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers. 


August 2-12, New York City, Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers Int. Union of America. 


August 23-28, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn., 
International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America. 


Sentember 13-27, Atlantic City, N. J., Brick- 


layers, Masons and Plasterers’ International 
Union of America. 


September 13-20, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
City Auditorium, International Typographical 
Union. 


September 13-20, New York City, 
Textile Workers of America. 

September 13-18, New York City, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Signalmen of America. 


United 


September 13-24, " , Int. Union 
of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal and Soft 
Drink Workers of America. 


September 14-22, Montreal, Canada, Mt. 
Royal Hotel, Operative Plasterers and Cement 
Finishers Int. Association. 


October 5, . , Int. Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 
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ESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC 


Fathers and Sons are Veterans 


There are men active at Westinghouse today—men who still 
are good for 18 holes of golf—who can call in sons who in turn 
are veterans in the service. 

It often surprises those who think of the electrical industry as 
young to learn how largely it has reared itself by the brains and 
artisanry of men steeped in it since its inception. 

There are at Westinghouse today 2,300 men who have seen ser- 
vice with the company twenty years and longer. This, in itself, 
is a manufacturing force of better than average size. The oldest 
employee in point of service came here forty years ago. 

Many of these veterans worked personally beside George West- 
inghouse. Many of them helped perfect the rudimentary models 
from which electrification sprang. Many of them have contrib- 
uted personally to apparatus that today is commonplace in your 
factory, store or home. 

Eighty-five per cent of the officials of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany are veterans. It can truly be said that men who pitch their 
tents here stay here. 

All of which has direct bearing on the uniform quality of 
Westinghouse products, the continuity of Westinghouse research, 
the advanced standards of Westinghouse engineering. 

Such things assume the inviolability of traditions in institutions 
so largely directed by veterans. 


Westinghouse 








